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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND EXHIBITION, 





dwelling in Picca- 


displayed. Perhaps it 
t the imposing 


is safe to infer 
i is the result of combined causes. 
to the yates the general impression 
to that the collection barely 
reaches average merit. And yet, after de- 


among few; not among the 

neous multitude of outsiders, but among the 
elect of the Academy. The absence of 
leading and striking pictures is this year 
a distinguishing feature of the exhibition ; 
and, what is worse, works which are large 
and ought to be leading prove disappointing 

so paint bei 


achievements. And it so mischances that 
@ recent measure, the creation of hono- 
rary foreign Academicians does not i 
the accession of stren ici 
ained by the election of six of the most 
i artists on the Continent of 
Europe is the addition to the exhibition of 


two . 
by ML. Gantuce are aiready too well known 
cs ean Sanne Strange is it 


nei M. Gatxarr nor M. 8s80- 
NIER, though at this moment present in 
another has madeany responsetothe 


overtures of Academy. It follows asa 
1ce of these misadventures that 
t bition owes much—even more than 
in former years—to the “Labor e¢ In- 


: 






the world, indeed, that this motto, adopted 


for the catalogue, is peculiarly inap oes 
, and |i 





at a moment when the fruits of la 

of talent are more than commonly incon- 
> sere in the ranks of the Academy. 
ortunately, however, weak forces may 
recruited volunteers arrayed within 


these The . Te 
Mr, Hodgeoa, Ms. Marks, Mir. Frederick 
. Peter Graham, eufciontly | 









be HE handsome new | j 










three Associates, three works; fifty-nine 


outsiders, sixty-five works. Total number | f 


of Ft eineipal jrotare of W. F. X 

ure . F. YEAMEsS, 
ABA. desurvelly commands a conspicu- 
ous position in this first room. ‘ Maundy 
Thursday’ (17) is marked by the known 
merits of the master. On Holy Thursday, in 


many a castle hall, it used to be the custom colour 
assisted her 


for the noble mistress, 
hand-maidens, to wash the feet fwd 
women, wait on them at table, and - 
wards send them home comforted with food, 
raiment, and other good things. Such is 
the olden custom of feet- g which 
forms the subject of this impressive pic- 
ture. And the women ies worthy 
of Van Eyck— seated, evidently believe 
that feet-washing is the right sort of thing. 
They are attentive and reverently expec- 
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fies little, and that little is not very artistic. 

The style is Belgian, and essentially un- 
M. Portaels by this time 
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tones, which plea- 

Si seal  Rperienp| Rubens and 
Reynolds. O,N. Hey, who dates from 
Antwerp, is also icuous by his foreign 
le, and that 7 hie Gontrenee 
The Rebee Fae gene mele 
rainy lide the ile of, thee 
Baron Indeed this consanguinity 
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two a smaller percen of ugly figures 
than former] Arce my eres Alm 
of Pre-Raphaelitism, and we hope the 
number may still further diminish. 

J. 1K. Mrixais, B.A., this year appears 
in unaccustomed force, as we shall in the 


trait of ‘John Kelk, Esq.’ 


, execution is vigorous to a vice, and the 


colour might with advantage have been 
more tender in tone. The head, however, 
has forcible outlook from the frame, and 


the hands nd to the expression of the 
features. “Me. Sant, R.A. Elect, also 


e in this first room, and that some- 


what too strongly. ‘James Shaw, Esq.’ 
(60), is ruddy in colour, and effective 
almost to a fault. There are also present 
within these four walls other painters who 
find it difficult to be quiet. ‘ Playmates’ 
(68), by J. Haytxar, is meretricious. 
* Music’ (2), by A. Jomnsron, is after a 
pleasing but empty drawing-room style ; 
and a figure by the same artist from Milton’s 
“ Penseroso,” strikes the eye as at once 
poetic and conventional. The style to 
which Mr. A. Johnston is committed aims 
at ity at the expense of simplicity ; 
and yet it misses its mark: the public 
incline less than formerly to showy arti- 
Sees continent. a 

© gladly greet again Mr. E. Opts, of 
St. Agnes, thieves identified with ‘ The 
Cornish Wonder,’ who took London by 









are, as , among 
the Anglicised Dutch school to be found 
in the Academy. ; 

This introductory room is aptly 
to novitiates ; and it is pleasant to 
creditable an appearance is made by young 
artists of promise: such as F. W. W. I 
ham, F. Holl, Jun., 0. W. Herbert, J. 
A. Vinter, O. E. Hallé, and Miss Starr. 
Young Mr. TorpHam, whom we have in 
previous exhibitions found occasion to 
commend, is this year a little disappoint- 
ing: ‘St. John’s Day, Venice’ (10), hardly 
escapes parody on Veronese ; the work were 
better with less red and more repose. 
Neither will it be considered that young 
Mr. Hott has advanced since last year. 
Yet serious and sincere is the composition 
which carries the text, ‘‘ Better is a dinner 
of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith’ (42). The execu- 
tion, however, strikes us as being too 
broadly generalised; a finish consonant 
with delicate shades of feeling would add 
to the value of the work. Neither can we 
account as wholly satisfactory young O. 
W. Hexsenrt’s clever conscientious study, 
‘ Homeward after Labour’ (31). The pic- 
ture is thin, the canvas looks skinned, as 
if denuded of atm re. Mr. O. W. 
Herbert would do to look attentively 
to the treatment of eastern scenes by 
French artists. Among comparative juve- 
niles we would also commend O. E. : 
and J. A. VinTER, seen by creditable por- 
traits. But of portrait-studies the most 
remarkable is that of ‘J. E. Pfeiffer, ~~ 
(3), by Miss Srarr, known as @ 
medallist of the Academy. The handling 
is most masterly, the colour superb; in- 
deed, at first glance, we ht the head 
must be by §. F. Watts, colour is 


how 
oun 


laid on thickly, yet ageily and a firm | gen 


free hand has m 
softly, yet strongly. 
This introductory room is, this season, 


form roundly, 


as it was last, set apart to landscapes of | G 


more than average merit, as if the hangers 


g | wished at the outset to make amends for the 


injustice under which landscape-Art has 
long suffered in the Academy. The first 
entry in the catal is ‘A Rift in the 
Gloom, Glen Sannox’ (1), by G. E. 


Herne: the scene is d, both as to 
earth and sky, and yet execution has a 
ess and a timid care scarcely conso- 


nant with grandeur. The artist is more 
esteemed in effects of poetic placidity. To 
our delight, Mr. J. Dansy has into 
@ new strain of melody (8) ; we fe 

pod sat the 9 bio by em on 
could sa’ public by playing upon 
one string. At all events, he hes ow 
effected a transition from te silver, and 
the tones he evokes out of the fresh key are 
delicious. The evanescent dance of colour 
on the sportive waves islovely. Strange is 
Go perventy temas: some artists study 
rainbows, others delight in fogs ; and of the 
latter is H. Moors, as once more evident 
in ‘Sea: Fog coming on —Evening’ (63). 
No effect can be more convenient than a 
fog, though some few may be more 
exhiliretiog "ating, it saves trouble, di with 
realistic detail. Mr. Moore great 
talents, but they lack ee ene 
Between fog and smoke the di ce is 
not vast; and so we may cross the room 











cast-iron manner of the artist btains miti- 
tion, and of his power and 3 = 
ere can be no question. 







mend a vigorous, but not very artistic 
study, ‘ & Storm’ (73), 
R. S. BOND. Of Mr. DAvis we aball sposh 







presently, The artist confesses to French 

Flowers, by th sles teeneme A 
owers, C) ! 

of their kind, and ‘ Ja: —— 

mums ’ (37), i 









| ‘Clare, Ireland— 
Se eee eae 
upremely lovely are the tones of blue in 
a cy aasenn which Sank dellesteh-pendiaal 
clouds, varied in form and distance. The 












sea is troubled, though the win 
into rest. Mr. Brett is one of the very few 

















by Peter 
Whirt Sn Se ] 
also appears one of M.G: ’s sensational 
The eye is also drawn to some 
‘atic 
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aot ” pute 
his easily, and being 
the result, he does not care to 
himself more trouble. The chief 

here properly bestowed upon the 
and effect is sought by contrast and 


finish on the figure and the broad generality 
Sarin Occ oO 

is i in kee 
all ta sebesiination, thoegh: is 


in su 
the r of his pre-Raphaelitism he would 


cared for. It was n ‘that the baby 
should ,be made sufficiently pretty to be 
loved, otherwise its fate would awaken 
little emotion. The picture has been well 
thought out. 

‘Fortunes’ (104), by G. D. Lzszz, 
A.B.A., is a composition most fortunate 
and fascinating. A bevy of charming 
young maidens amuse themselves by toss- 
ing flowers into a ag stream, to try 
their fortunes in love. It is a summer 


touched possibly by tender 
happy as the day is long. 
well suited to the painter’s style ; he casts 
a soft silvery haze, as of sentimental 
reverie, over the landscape; , and 
grass, and trees, are brought into tender 
tones, and reduced to a certain placitude 
of pictorial effect. Quietude is in the 
painter’s pictures uniformly maintained ; 
silence is seldom broken ; even here, among 
these girls, there is no chattering. The 
sentiment is that of love in idleness; the 
subject is treated with dreamy iance, 
ully and agreeably, even the colours 
ave a sentimental hue which shuns posi- 
tive intensity, and abhors decisive contrast. 
Somewhat of this monotone of sentiment 
usually afflicts the figures with which Mr. 


Snuron SoLomon ples his pictorial 
compositions. ‘A Youth relating Tales to 
we Ae | is, for example, ingly 
lackadaisi Certainly these “tales” 


could not have sparkled with wit, they do 
not provoke merriment. Mr. Solomon and 
Mr. Leslie need tonics, ibly even a 
course ‘of bitters might be of service to 
their constitutions and compositions. 

Mr. WyNFIELp’s largest work in Gallery 
VI. is inferior to his small subject in this 
room, ‘A Communication of Importance’ 
(113). The old man, seated in‘a chair, read- 
ing the communication in question, is 
really a fine study. To seize with success 
a figure turned with its back towards the 
spectator is not easy; and yet here, the 
conte a difficul oe — short of 

© artist, who always “paints 
~ en. Ploddingly, is best when bo dow 

, 28in large’ i 
Fountain’ sthompt ¢ 
playful. ‘ 


ih 








solitary figure. In the picture which now 
obtains honourable genition: ‘A Prayer for 
prom den hg ne edged 


is M. Géréme’s ‘ Death of Marshal Ney’ | than 


(118), which, though we saw it a consider- 
able time ago in a foreign gallery, we cannot 
object to see again ; but if the only return 
for the concession of election of foreign 
members, be the loan of pictures which 
have already made their round a 
Europe, the Academy gets the worst of 
This ‘ of Marshal Ney 
eee almost too well-known to need 


next number in the catalogue 
powerful, but not plonsing, effort ofA. Lie 
» but not ing, efforts . LE- 
Gros. The “ barricade” may be truly re- 
volutionary, and yet eminently inartistic ; 
worseiy! painted stones we have seldom 
seen. Then again the whole putting to- 
ther of stones and figures is uncouth. 
ag pope, eqociiiiy in tee waking 
common power, es y in the 

and expression of the heads, also in intense 
dramatic force in the figures. M. Legros 
seems to be in the way of mitigating what 
has been harsh and forbidding in his man- 
ner. As to his power there has never been 
a question. ‘Sabbath Evening, Normandy’ 
(99), by P. Jackman, wears a foreign . 
as if of Dutch + Saas eee 
the manner may be commended. ‘ - 
ing’ (125), by, . Ossant, a striking effect 
of candle-light, is also evidently foreign : 
at home we do not venture on such effects 
unless we can succeed better. Neither is 
the room. much benefited by M. Tour- 
niER’s ‘ Henry II. of France and Diana of 
Poitiers witnessing the execution of a Pro- 
testant’ (112). The composition has the 
advantage of i i 
deron’s success in a year long _ 
Massacre on St. Bartholomew's Day.’ 

have seen M. Tourrier to greater advan 

in the decisively naturalistic line. On 
whole, this room has gained little by the 
admission of forei 
Portrait- 
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But the finest portrait in thi 
room, is that, not of a man, but 
Sir Epwroy Lanpszer has often 
never so solid 
: faithful i 
‘ Voltigeur, winner of the Derby 


Leger, 1850, the 
Zetland’ (105). 


showy, but 
as ‘in the 
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Qe catalogue 





ele 
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delineation 
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of the 
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83 


who would come out creditably 
perilous an attempt. The drawing 
irae; tee pley, ton; of lighh end @ 

y, too, an 
the modulation of colour, black 
brown, are truly artistic. We are 
more glad thus to speak, because in 
next room we shall encounter a work 
worthy of Sir Edwin’s high 

The Scotch school of landscape 


true; the 


unwonted force: we encounter, 
Harvey, P.R.S.A., Mr. MacWhirter, 


commended 
break’ (102) is i 
stud 


whi 


from 


BEE 


shade, 


trek 


reputation. — 
is 


by Bi 
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ri to the grand moun- 


ch the artist made his 
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gives the follow- 
ve Academicians 
fourteen Associates 
outsiders send 
number of ex- 
number of works 


work, ‘ Queen 
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being sufficiently high and chaste to take | i 
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school. In the Water-Colour Gallery is 
a replica, from the oe in the 
Houses of Parliament, ‘ 

= Seven Bishops’ 


Acquittal of 


. and Louis Quatorze’ (161) is strik- 
ing as a scene, and successful as a pic- 
ture. The little Dauphin of France havy- 
ing been christened, is brought to the bed- 
side of his dying father. ‘‘ What is your 
name?” asked the sick monarch. ‘“ Louis 
Quatorze!” was the precocious reply. 
“Not yet, my boy,” observed his parent. 
This pretty, touching incident, is well ex- 
pressed in pictorial form. The study of the 
sick man’s head, and of the upraised hand, 


. | attenuated, enfeebled, is ificent. The 


other side of the picture has made, for 
sake of contrast,strong in colour, abounding 
in health, and attractive by beauty. The 
quiet passages are the most commendable : 
some reds and blues are rather violent. 
Space will not permit us to do more than 
simply record the presence of two other 
works by Mr. Elmore: in the Lecture-Room 
hangs ‘An Arab Toilet’ (986), and in Gal- 
lery No. V. ‘There is no greater grief or 
misery than the remembrance of our happy 
days’ (336). 

. Watts and Mr. Mrxa1s, the hangers 
have pitted one against the other: ‘ Fata 
Morgana’ (193), by the former, and ‘ The 
Knight Errant * (202), by the latter, equally 
ostentatious of nudity, take the spectator 
surprise. Neither is objectionable on 
score of morality, the art-treatment 


the out of the region of sense into 
the sphere of i ination. The forms and 
the compositions of Mr. Watts are usually 
so abstract and generic as to be removed far 
away from actual nature: and this consti- 
tutes their defect as well as their merit. 
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Mr. Dosson may have en 

inting ‘ Nune Dimittis’ (217): the style 
has the aoftnoos of Sasso Feat by P. 

The pectral untsman’ ’ ° 
F. Pootz, R.A. The position of this great 

inter kao Gann tes" established to 
to mateciathy affected by a solitary mis- 
take, and in the present effort will be 
recognised the splendour of other days 


Thus this scene would bee careful than 


from some old canvas by 


tian or Rubens, 
rather than taken from i 


life. The ex- 


ceptional merits of the work, for Mr. Watts | i 


stands alone among modern pai ters, are 


deep and sombre concords of colour, studied | is 


harmonies in the composing lines, and ar- 
doar of imaginati tn coneaption. The 
manner and the aim of Mr. Millais are 


avowedly different, and though magnificent | i 
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action, each, in succession, add- 
the accumulated effect. 
and daring mark this dauntless 
a —- 
up to lip imposes silence. 
qucteaens of This cantle- chamber and 
colour in the darkness are ominous: 
picture is little short of grand. * Touch- 
drey ’ (909), in Gallery X., is 
- ina different key and spirit, but no less 
clever in its way. Mr. Pettie is among 
the few artists who, this year, have made 


almost total absence of Mr. Lz1cuTon, 
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composition is small, but choice. ‘A Nile 
Woman’ (163) shows the artist’s subtle 
treatment of nature; in the moonlight 
there is colour: indeed, Mr. Leighton, in 
his more recent works, has evidently been 
striving to supply the shortcomings of his 
early and middle manner. Mr. PoYNTER 
is in this large room seen only by a 
little work, but that, too, is choice and out 
of the common. ‘Andromeda’ (137) has 
lines; the forms are pew f and 
the expression of the turned head, while 
uiet, is deeply tragic. The scarf carried 
the wind recalls the enoery of Titian’s 
Ariadne :’ the picture, in , may clai 
gars songs J with the Venetian school : 
it inspiration from Tintoret, the 
grandest of Venetians. From the reced- 
ing painters it is easy to pass to still more 
recent phases of English Art represented 
by Mr. Srawnore and others. ‘The 
Olive Tree—a Pastoral’ (151), by this 
iar but highly-gifted painter, has 
y obtained from the hangers dis- 
tinction. Though high, its merits 
are not hid. The , perhaps, cannot 
be accounted free from a certain obnoxious 
uncouthness, and yet are they noble and 
even beautiful after their kind. In fact, 
the ideas of the world as to beauty have, 
of late, gam ge change. What is pretty 
and small and highly-finished is deemed 
weak and sentimental ; and, instead, we are 
called upon to worship the strong, the 
manly, the heroic, the womanly. The 
works of Madox Brown, Burne Jones, 
Frederick Walker, R. 8. Stanhope, and 
others, have wrought a one in public 
opinion. The cause which they espouse 
has, doubtless, been prejudiced by eccen- 
tricity, extravagance, and, occasionally, 
obtrusive ugliness. These faults, it seems 


he himself is a school. ‘Un Jongleur’ 


3 


individual, and, in common with 
the rest of the picture, capitall turned out 
of hand. The execution is not that of the 
small Dutchmen, such as Teniers and 
Ostade: it is large and broad, and yet 
realistic. Here and there may be noticed 


a watchful eye for niceties detail; on | 1 


the table, for instance, is a purple plush 
cloth, not new, but at that s' when 


w bare: the cloth which was 
once © is now worse for wear, yet 
still ble. A nice pasage is that 


The distinctions of colour and of light are 
here delicate as they are literal. Mr. 
Horsley’s second picture touches his fa- 
vourite theme—fiirtation. It is evident, 
however, that his Art may advance in solid 
and intellectual qualities. Also it appears 
that W. P. Farr, B.A., isin the way of 
correcting what some have considered a 
ped which scarcely did justice to his 

ts. The subjects he chooses, the au- 
thors he illustrates, are the same as hitherto; 
but in the Yea of ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley 
and the Perverse Widow’ (157) no false 
tricks divert the eye from the facts of 
the case, which, indeed, are in themselves 
perma ng Bn ry Mr. Frith has a wit 
akin to of the Spectator; it sparkles 


m | with fan, yet never roars with laughter; 


it is not rude or loud, and yet no satire can 
have keener edge. As for quality of exe- 
Shan the bck drece of Cis very perverse 
ress 0 v 

widow. The pictures of T. Fano, R.A., 
though comprised within the widely inclu- 
sive genera of genre-painting, belong to 
wholly distinct ies from the composi- 
tions of Mr. Hi: ; relate to a class 
and a sphere wherein civilisation would 
come as an intrusion. ‘ When the Day is 
done’ an Soe not differ materially from 
what Mr. Faed e 

though evidently he is not so tired of his 


work as the poor navvy in the picture after a 
hard day's toil. This honest labourer is an 


the humble class that in honest poverty, 
and under the dignity of toil, maintains 
nature’s true nobility. Breton, Millet, and 
others in the French school, more 
ictorial unity, more unison in e, than 
Mr. Faed. The picture before us, for 


himself has done ,| by hangs 


places. The eye cannot escape anything 
80 large, and knock-down as 
‘The Lord High Chancellor of England’ 
(199), P ome H. T. Wetts, A.R.A., 
** for » Worshipful Com y of Fish- 


. Mr. BuckyEr is once more unap- 
aay ng ae eg 9 no 
ior fluffy, flimsy draperies of ladies and 
duchesses; the faces are quite secondary 
to the millinery : the its of ‘Mrs. 
Sloane Stan] 173) and of ‘ The Countess 


of Dudley’ (225) are striking exam of 
of Daley (22) It is to Covel ches 
Mr. Sant, R.A. Elect, will wear his honours 
i ‘The Princess 


i 


a 
‘ We have to take a sad and affec- 
aa Whitt F aT9) Re 
‘ itby’ , is wi a 

<a e be his latest 


that i 
background of ‘ Moses,’ the — 
wall-picture in the Houses of : 
it is ight and brilliant in key, translucent 
in a , photographic in detail. 
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(153) is defiant, disagreeable, clever: the | pearing as a continuation or new edi A 

roof and the capitals to the columns are | stories told before. ‘The cottages Mr. Faed ater- Boclety. We het 
well painted, the accessories altogether are paints, if not identical, are in the same | wondered why the | : es aol 
good in decorative Art. The contributions or hamlet, and the tenants are of | greater force in his own society ; Tie Gomes 
of M. Tadema are, as usual, liberal; here | one ily. The artist, however, may is here patent. ise hie fortunes im the 
they are three in number; in Paris, | plead in excuse the difficulty of stri other members, he tree ho have yielded 
Munich, and other European capitals, we | out a new line in this class of subjects. Academ ae ee have been 
have seen him in more profusion. That he | Young Mr. T and G. D. Leslie, each | to tem Dy apy ye ter 
understand, seeing that he paints in a} noticed oF ng ie ald preserve intact their posi- 

berate, mature, solid style. ‘Un| ‘The portraits, though numerous, are not aon and eee 

Intérieur Romain’ (148) is the artist's | in excess; and the public ma reasonably | tion and R.A., and BR. Ansdell, 
ee ee ee oe tas an iatarst and fol a prid in looking T. 8. Se aoe the one 
He has this interior with floor | on the illustrious men and women of our| A.R-A., are, as. stuns Seo ot 
mosaics and mural adornings after his | time. And the hanging of these effigies is exhibits we ee (142 by ‘the 
well-known antiquarian tastes. judicious and effective ; glancing along the — 66 the latter) show no 
To our mind, t the best picture J. C. rank, or what may be termed the sky 4 po pA of excellence 
Houstzy, B.A. ever painted is. *'The | outline, the heads of statesmen are Chacdy attained. Neither have we any- 
Banker’s Private Room — negotiating a | to alternate tly with the tops of fresh to remark on Mr Buavis, 
Loan’ (147). The old usurer is worthy of | mountains. its, 8 usual, revel perhaps, that the we express 
the scholars of Rembrandt; the figure is with landscapes for the honour of the save, 
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the Academy disappointed. i ip 
a i "Boat—coast of Hollan ’(177), 8 
marred by the extra ce and ostenta- 
tion which are the artist's bane. Half this 
icture, if carefully studied, were better 
the whole. H. GaRLanp, in a couple 
of commendable animal pieces, is intent on 
emulating Rosa Bonheur; while 8. Can- 
Ter, in a tremendous effort, ‘Herne’s 
Midnight Hunt in Windsor Forest’ (212), 
evidently believes it possible to surpass 
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g “5 
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usual, the reverse of refined 
1LLENS, the Belgian. The well- 
‘ Interior of St. Jacques, Antwerp’ 
vs, not unworthy of 
ined the line. 
W. Cooke have been 


a 


i! 


f= 
= ee 
aE 


people. The picture is, 
g,” not in waters only, 
g with light and colour. 
know of nothing in Dutch Art 
or pi ue than ‘A Calm 
Scheldt’ (189), by Mr. Cooxe. 
qualities than the calm by M. 
in the French gallery. Compare 
surfaces in the two pictures. 
has no surface. is 
more true or beautiful 
y than the study of these 
umbrous reflections cast in the 
t depths of the tranquil sea. 


Gatiertes Nos. IV. anp V. 
‘As the exhibition here begins to flag, we 


= 
oe 
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sereyely 
feta 


will throw two rooms. Galle 
etre neces neon ee ae 


Gladstone wished himself a monkey, as he 
viewed Sir Edwin Landseer’s group from 
ee It is i noto- 

place where hang “‘ by com- 
certain portraits execrable A Art. 
: : stupidity stares out 


the 
rious as 
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on the canvas. And yet the work is not 
coarse : with skilled hand the painter plays 
with his materials, varies his surface and 
textures, dashes off a bit of realism, and 
then sweeps in broad generalities, which, 
with impulsive impatience, he leaves at a 
int somewhat short of completeness. 
‘his sort of brayoura, hit or miss practice, 
is perilous, in the ds even of Mr. 
Millais ; though for the present successful, 
it can scarcely in the long run prove safe. 
Mr. ORCHARDSON is ano of our artists 
who relies almost too confidently on genius. 
‘The Market-Girl from the Lido’ (298) is 
clever and sketchy. Like objection ma 
lie to an over-slight composition, ‘ Adrift ’ 
(293), by W. MoTaceart. Children full 
of fun al Selle ox in. 0 gee ENS the 
raft on which they play been carried 
away by the stream, and becomes 
their management. The idea is > 
the picture, though of no ordinary ability, 
has been left little more than a “ rubbing- 
in.” Mr. McTaggart dates from Scotland ; 
and so once, we imagine, did Mr. T. 
GranaM, judging from ‘The Wayfarers’ 
(288), a capital achievement, like to the 
Scotch school in general, and to Mr. 
Orchardson in particular. The touch is 
ged, the colours are broken, but the 
effect gained is powerful, especially at a 
distance. Mr. H. B. RopERTs, commended 
in our review of the Institute, is yet 
one more artist who mingles together the 
merits and defects of the Scotch school. 
‘The Minstrel’s Song’ (343) is an interior 
with over much and a 
void. The individual studies are irable, 
but the composition gapes in intervals wide 
apart: it needs compression. The picture 
is somewhat beyond the painter’s power. 
The same opinion may bo expresed of 
another Scotchman, Mr. A. H. Burr, who 
once again in a semi-historic work, ‘ King 
Charles I. at Exeter’ (226), makes an 
attempt to reconcile genre-painting with 
historic themes, Dutch methods with high 
Art. The picture, nevertheless, is unques- 
tionably an advance upon his last year’s 
rformance. We may commend for good 
intention and elevated motive, a composi- 
tion by Mr. Hannan, ‘The Heavens de- 
clare Thy Glory’ (287). Mr. Halswelle 
resents yet another phase of the Scotch 
school, that which obtained distinction in 
the Spanish subjects of the late John 
Phillip. For though Mr. Hatswe1zz lays 
his ‘Scene at the Theatre of Marcellus, 
Rome,’ we can almost fancy ourselves in 
Spain. Here is a boy scarcely unworthy 
of Murillo’s beggars ; the monks also are 
fine studies which might stand in a Sevil- 
lian picture. The work comes indeed very 
near toa success; the defect is that here 
and there a figure falls short of complete- 
ness, also the composition wants bringing 
together. There is an ing just now in 
the Academy for works of this class. 

One or two i religious Art 
claim a word. thsemane’ (285), by Mr. 
ARMITAGE, is scarcely equal to the incident 
from Aisop that we have already com- 
mended. The colour is inky; even in 
moonlight the modulations are not of this 
unvaried monotone ; but the work, notwith- 
standing, is noble. We would rather pass 
over without criticism Mr. THorBuRn’s 
‘St. John the Baptist’ (339). Neither 
need the spectator be detained long by a 

, Imposing, traditional, composition 
by Signor Crsert, ‘ Obrist carried to the 
Sepulchre’ (331), It is the misfortune of 
this performance that no single rises 
into exceptional merit sufficient to redeem 
the whole from Academic respectability. 

M. Rupotrn Lemanw has seldom given 


rep figures 
Sun’ (236). The artist has geni 
under an eccentric fem,” Wen 
naturalism may be commended a 
H. H. Emerson, under the title ‘ 
Luck’ (307). Variety of subject and of 
is avowedly a chief charm in the 
Academy. Thus we ma under rapid 
— — works whi use 
eelings. ‘ Great Lady’ (342), by 0. 
a eee -_ commendable 
merry, yet melancholy; figures ma) 
eS ee bat esnniedleiaah This 
-painted picture falls into what the old 
hymn calls “‘awful mirth;” it is dull, 
monotonous, yet well meant. The compo- 
sition is justly balanced, the story clearly 
told. Mr. Hoveuton favours us with a 


i 


Es 


ale 


le. To Mr. Haynes we are in- 

debted for Fn ofl (346), who also looks 
into space. is poetic statuesque figure 
is not unlike some of the abstractions of 
Mr. Leighton. We may 
ing, & 
likewise ‘ 
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kno 1862 by the most masterly of 
Italian works then exhibited, ‘The Expul- 
* sion of the Duke of Athens.’ Sig. Tancre- 
di’s large canvas is marked by the dramatic 
intensity, the breadth and force of character, 
the texture in surface, and the effect of 
ight and colour at which the Italian 
now aims. At first sight we met this 
attempt with incredulity 
oked by a multitude of failures, but on 
farther examination we were led to more 
favourable conclusions. An Italian gallery 
‘has been recently started in London; the 
paramount influence of the Academy is 
seen in that it has gained the picture 
which at this moment most worthily repre- 
sente the hope and the genius of m 


taly. 

In these two galleries artists well known 
‘ peappear; their merits and demerits are 
already determined. Thus of Messrs. 
Calderon, Wynfield, Dobson, Pettie, Frith, 
Grant, Sant, we need scarcely speak 
. Even though we incline to pause 
before their t pictures, we must = 

onwards. artists have scarcely 
claim to attention. ‘Sir Patrick Spens’ 
489), though it has not gained the line, we 
as one of the most artistic produc- 
of J: Ancuzr. The work is conscien- 


and tragedy is kept within 


he dan of 
a eublimity not 


have painted in 
tobe Japanese in colour, 





clearly told: only we might desire more 
delete in detail. ‘ Elaine’ (482), by Mrs. 
8. AnDERSON, is large and effective : the 
subject has become trite; and this picture 
might have been better m ‘Re- 
nounced ’ (357), by Mrs. M. E. FREER, is a 
theme falling completely within woman's 
sympathy. The picture is painted ex- 
ressly to point the contrast between celi- 
and matrimony. We incline to think 
the moral is preferable to the Art. The 
handling is somewhat muddled and black. 
Arntuur Hueues is a true poet, but as a 
painter he often fails to embody his con- 
ceptions adequately. For instance, ‘Sir 
Galahad’ (324) is more of a poem than a 
picture. But ‘Endymion’ (388) will be 
accounted worthy of Keats. — J ay 
lying along the fo und is lovely, at 
once both poem and picture; and the 
painter, as usual, manages to get into his 
composition a delicious play of colour, 
especially about the blue diaphanous 
drapery. A faun licks the lady’s hand, and 
a rabbit plays at her feet, so tender and 
loving are these creatures of the woods 
when under poetic spell. Very highly 
also, though somewhat in a different way, 
do we esteem ‘The Baby’s Grave’ (404), 
by W. Ascrorr. Threechildren are seated 
within a church-door, and the churchyard 
lies just beyond. The sentiment is simple 
and true, and the treatment is in keep- 
ing. As to Art-merit, the study of greys, 
and the relation between sunlight and 
shade, leave little to be desired. Equally 
earnest in thought and deliberate in Art 
is ‘Charity’ (491), p Brvapeces RIvi£RE, 
an artist whom we have recently com- 
mended in the Dudley Gallery. poor, 
starving girl, seated in the street, divides 
her crust with the : her feet are 
bare, and the snow lies on the und. 
The management is consonant with the 
conception: the painting of child and d 
and street-accessories is excellent ; 
sag is kept together; and, though deso- 
tion be a pervading sentiment, the work, 
as a whole, is made agreeable to the eye. 
Scotch artists each year are increasing in 
number, if not in talent; some are of the 
school of Wilkie, others take after the late 
John Phillip and Watson Gordon. J. 
Burr belongs to the Dutch or Wilkie 
school, ‘A Wandering Minstrel’ (389), is 
in good out-door rustic style. J. Fazp 
does not succeed with outdoor subjects so 
well as with interiors: ‘Auld Mare ie’ 
(517) ie not equal to the picture of 
year: the light does not seem to fall upon 
the fi from the open sky ; the woman’s 
face is puinted after the manner of a 
miniature, it might be cut out and placed 
in a small frame. Mr. 0. Martin does 
not succeed in oils as well as in chalks: 
the head of ‘ Sir Charles Wheatstone ’ (428) 
is black and ill defined. Mr. Kwicur, 


R.A., paints in his usual and 
solid manner, ‘John . Bea.’ 506) ; 
and specially to be noti SS ceall tn 
teresting, and eminently artistic portrait, 
~ he — of ‘John ey, Esq., 

. © Painter to her Maj ” (417). 
are of unusual importante and merit. 
‘ Every Cloud hath its Silver Lining ’ (416) 
is oe attention as the work by whi 
Mr. H. Moore would this year wi 
judged. ‘The sky is once again made a 
main of the picture : the sun, contend- 
ing with massive clouds, glances 
silvery greys down upon the earth. e 
picture 7h cpnned in — harmonies ; 

ter seems afraid of breaking the 
tone by one touch of decision or intensity. 
Mr... Davis appears to be painting too 





much : ‘ After Sunset’ (401) shows RET 
and vague generalisation ; artist 

to be more studious of cn the pion 
(451), by J. D, Moutrray, 


hangers: 

‘Capri’ (375), by E. Bury 

commen: for colour and 

‘Snowdon, from the Sands near Harlech’ 
(400), by C. T. Burt, is also highly com- 
mendable for ic effect, 


y 
(509), by J. D. Wixarrerp, Next to it is 
® grand scene well drawn and put upon 
canvas, but crude in blues, whites, and 
i * Valdoniello’ (508), by E. Lzan. 
e artist is a better tsman than 
colourist, as may be j comparison 
of this oil-picture with illus- 
trating the ‘‘Journal ofa Painter 
in Corsica.” Mr. Brexet Foster has not 
ee ar ee since last year in the 
oO - pain . ‘Dunstanburgh Castle’ 
(474), is far inferior to the artist’s water- 
colour drawings. He has not mastered 
his new medium, his colours want variety, 
and his details are without character and 
Mr. W. Luowvert and Mr. J. T. 
LINNELL are still intent on i 
their faults. We reserve for a 
the marvellous achievement of Mr. F, 
Waker, ‘The Plough’ (440). It is in- 
structive to com these two 
severally by Mr. Walker and Mr. W. 
Linnell. Each is as intense as it can be in 
colour, and the difference between the suc- 
cose of, Se one cad eee ae 
is in management of gradations, half- 
tones, and transitional Under 
sisenaeenl ho cod ao ont he 
attempered by cool shades ili 
relations:betweenfreds, browns, and greens 
are bold, but not abrupt ; the whole picture 
is brought into unison and keeping by 
studious care in the connecting links. Im- 
ee. ee eet 
ve : we " 
recall anything of Giorgione grander. 
whole work is eminently Titianesq 


Gatierres Nos. VIII. anv IX. 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, ARCHITECTURE, BTC. 
These ies are a little disappointi 
indeed, water-colour 
weakest portion 
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, it is superior ; in others, inferior. An 
ort of ies VIII. and IX. gives 
the following results :—Ist. Water-colour 
drawings form a total of 189 : of these four 

icians send 14 works; one Asso- 
ciate sends 2 works; and 131 outsiders 
gend 173 works. Total uumber of ex- 
hibitors in this department, 136. 2nd. 
Crayon drawings are 28 in number: of 
these one Associate sends 1, and twenty- 
four outsiders, 27. Total number of ex- 
hibitors, 25. 3rd. Miniatures number 33, 
contributed by seventeen artists, all out- 
siders. 4th. Architectural drawings number 
79: of these 4 are sent by one Academi- 
cian, 6 by one Associate, and 69 by fifty- 
two outsiders. Total a —- 
in this department, 54. 5 gravings 
and etchings are comprised in forty-two 
frames: of these 1 is sent by one Acade- 
mician, 1 by one Associate, and 30 by forty 
outsiders. Number of exhibitors in this 
division, 32. Thus these miscellanies, di- 
vided into five classes, make a tutal of 371 
works and 264 exhibitors. It thus appears 
that the contents of these two eries, 
the least important in the Academy, are 
about equal to an — exhibition. 

idea of the 


This may give some magnitude 
of the yh oes -collection as a whole. 


It is y to review in de- 
tail the drawi for most part not 
very remarkab mtributed by water- 


colour painters who belong to other asso- 
ciations. For instance, we are accustomed 
to meet Topham, Duncan, and Jackson, in 
the Old Water-Colour Gallery; Vacher 
and J. Sherrin in the Institute; A. Good- 
win, J. W. North, H. Pilleau, A. H. 
Luxmore, W. R. Beverley, Miss Marti- 
neau, Miss Russell. and Miss Phillott, in 
the Dudley . The works which 
attract most attention are the'eight Eastern 
studies of J. F. Lew1s,R.A., not otherwise 
present in the Academy. Here we have 
the original materials which serve the 
artist for picture-making: several of the 

have become familiar, as, for in 
stance, an old e in ‘A Turkish 
School’ (578). It wi remembered that 
po? roar series of Eastern sketches was 
exhibited in the Lecture Room by F, 
Goodall, R.A. The practice is greatly to 
be commended ; students, and indeed the 
public at large, may learn much from the 


composing of pictures. The drawings (563, 
682) by BW Cooxn, BA. ‘tre not 
equal to the artist’s oil pictures. We have 
already mentioned a masterly drawing by 
E, M. Ward, B.A., ‘The Acquittal of the 
Seven ’ (638), from the wall-paint- 
ing in the of Parliament, and we 


Wales with Princess Louisa of Wales’ 
(See, Se. Renven. The architectural 


‘wings are scarcely sufficient in number 
or im: to in the state of the 


po pe = A onl Ty of the cuaint bald 
, is of the quaint 
cae of the Middle A Ms it will 
Le wendarinatans Coameiggyg a se: 
picturesque ce. smokin: 
—s be decorated. with Renee Sal 
paintings : 
methods promises to be hi effective ; 
but it mer ns hand } gg Bonen 
colour will scarcely be improved by the 
fumes of the smokers. These well-executed 
drawings have more Art-quality than is 
usual in architectural designs. to 
Mr. Smallfield, who executed the draw- 
ing ‘Crewe Hall—Staircase’ (804)‘ by E. 
M. Barry, RB.A., also presents _— 
pictorial ce. Worthy of obser- 
vation is itr. Srreet’s design, made by 
direction of Mr. Layard, for ‘The New 
pore 5 Fig ween norm eng: « 
ment . Amon “ engravin « 
ings, Pg Atipneer » @ noted a — it of 
‘John Fowler, Esq., O.E., J. E. 
Millais, R.A.’ (872), engraved by T. O. 
Bartow: ‘ Rudimen Duet for Piano 
or ae ee MAURIER ; and 
ings by J. P. tine, E. Edwards, 
and F. Seymour Haden; the last are 
supremely artistic and brilliant. 


Gatitery No. X. 


In this room, the last in a series of ten, 
itis remarkable how well the interest is 
sustained, the number of visitors here is 
scarcely less than elsewhere. Still we 
fancy the contents may be scattered : 
for want of any one controlling subject or 
idea, a certain crowding and confusion come 
on as in the last exit of amob. Yet the 

does not suffer from lack of talent. 
analysis of contents similar to that 
before attempted gives the following 
results :—three 


3 pictures; three associates, also 3; and | i 


seventy-one outsiders, 71 : total number of 
works, 77 ; total number of exhibitors also 
77. As long as outsiders reach 71 out of 
77, leaving as insiders only 6, the objec- 
tion is y tenable that the Academy is 
nothing more than a private society 
sustained solely in the interest of its 


would here call attention to a work of | members. 


something hing more than promise by the Aca- 
demician’s pee, ‘ Hall at Knebworth, 
Herts’ (737). . Hemy exhibits a power- 
ful, deep-toned work, of the severe medise- 
valism of 8, ‘ At the foot of the Cross’ 
543). Mr. NortH is still prejudicing his 
ture by violent colours, i. mee © 
in @ mustard-pot. r. Jd. W. 
Buwney’s ‘ Ponte alle ie, Florence’ 
(735) is commendable for fidelity and 
heric light. We have also marked 
for praise drawings by Mrs. B. RIviRRE 
(650, 651) and Miss MadWamese sang 
Amon oe crayon win gs ” ma’ 
mentioned, for Act. Je and good free hand 
touch, the head of ‘The Right Hon. James 
Gtansfeld, M.P.’ (828), by C. Matix, 
one 18 Very conspicuous, un a 
ridiculous title, a lion, &., by T. LAND- 
SEER, A.E. Among the “‘ miniatures” we 
( 


—_— y marked ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ 
7), by E. Mo elsoenn af 


TRA, and ‘ The 





by Queen 
Katharine’ (891) the first place we 
may mention historic data which 
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nell’s figures are to be received for their in- 
tention ; they are, as we have ssid, grand in 
ion; moreover, in colour they are 
brought into harmonious unison with the 
landscape, which in bright golden tones and 
deep blue distance is worthy of the a 
of the Peter Martyr. On the same wal — 
another scene from the Holy Land, ‘ The 
Rain-cloud—Palestine’ (942), by W. J. 
Wess, an artist painstaking, laborious, 
and studious th none He om by se 
over ; he ews s: hisexecution 
Soci weal and auian character. Mr. 
Hopesox, who, this year, has made an 
ay | ‘advance, gains the — want- 
ing in Mr. Webb. ‘The ’s Black 
Guards’ (923) has a style rather French 
than English. ‘ ; 

Styles either actually foreign or —- 
in origin assert themselves rather strongly 
in this room. Primarily may be mentioned 
F. Facer, the Swede, whose works we 
specially commended when first they fell 
under our notice in the Paris Exhibition of 
1867, ‘A Declaration of Love,’ ‘A Demand 
in Marriage,’ and ‘ Jealoury,’ then exhi- 
bited, find now fitting sequel in ‘The Ac- 

ion of the Lover’ (903). Fagerlin is 
the Faed of Scandinavia; he has, indeed, a 
downright unsophisticated way of painting 

ts, which the Scotch Academician has 

somewhat ‘losing since he came to 
London. The old man seated at the door, 
taking snuff, is the finest study of the 
sort in the exhibition. Fagerlin resides 
like other of his countrymen, in Dussel- 
dorf: he belongs essentially to the school 
of Tidemand, the greatest of the ‘ natu- 
ralistios” of the north. ‘Bible Reading 
in Switzerland in the eighteenth century 
(919), by M. ScanweE xt, is a rather heavy 
affairs. ‘The Letter’ (936), by M. D. 
MITCHELL, is on an equality with second- 
rate French. 

G. A. Srongy we have before noticed; we 
may here add that ‘ Only a Rabbit’ (934) has 
mon f itself a prime favourite in Gallery X. 
The piece has a humour which pleases 
exhibition-goers. That a portly — 
should have toiled all day and have no- 
thing better to show than a poor little rab- 
bit makes a fair point for the pleasantry of 
his young wife. The picture has the 
painter’s usual qualities, quietude, daylight, 
sober gua Also fer sunlight, half-shadow, 
sparkle in detail, and pry | in the gene- 
ral, the out-door scenes of W. W. Deane, 
a member of the Institute, are noteworthy. 
Yet ‘In the Old Town, Mentone’ (896), the 
artist has not carried out his intention with 
adequate care and —. M. G. 
Brennan, in ‘The Acolyte’ (947), fulfils 
his promise. In this room was hung last 
year‘ reaching in the Coliseum ;’ the pic- 
ture now exhibited, though smaller, is more 
uniform in excellence: it is sustained 

without shortcoming or break- 

down anywhere. The are solidly 
painted, and firmly thrown into relief: the 
colour y in the management of the 
to a foreign school which 


greens, ie allied 
gains ground in England. Mr. Brennan’s 


address is still in Rome ; the catalogue in- 
dicates that he is one of the many artists 
who frequent the “(Oaffé Greco.” H. 
Bounce, of Antwerp, has improved since 
we met him in Paris three years : 
‘Through the Sand’ (952) is indeed love y: 
The group of children with a small cart on 
the sandy chore is pretty in idea, simple 
ecarene and the _ sinking into the 
sea completes pictu re as a 
poem. ror ee have alread - 
ambitious lien 








being neither one thing nor another; 
scarcely sufficiently real for actual nature, 
nor sufficiently unreal for imaginative Art. 
But the drawing of the fi shows know- 
ledge, and the face of Undine is beautiful. 
‘The Toilet’ (922), by W. Fre, is —_ 
piece of rustic realism : close by, is one of the 
droll, clever compositions of W. WEEKES, 
‘A Debate on the Land Question ’ (920). 
Also, on the same wall, is ‘Reading a Will’ 
(915), a first-rate specimen of the Anglo- 
Dutch school by F. D. Harpy. Wilkie 
threw into the same subject action and 
incident, Hardy has struck out a line of his 
own, and within - —_ ot is little 
short of perfect. OC. Hunt y passes 
into a omnia vein: ‘A Drum-head Court 
Martial’ (895) is hung too high to be *p- 
preciated: it is clear, however, that the 
composition is faulty: the artist has not 
advanced since he obtained, some few years 
ago, a place on the line. 

The portraits in this room need not de- 
tain us. The best is Mr. Herpman’s full- 
length of ‘ Mrs. Bruce-Gardyne, Middleton’ 
(902). The face would, perhaps, bear more 
detail, but the pose style commends itself 
as being a little out of the common in the 
present day: the manner is rather that of 
the last century, when Reynolds, Gainsbo- 
rough, and Romney, divided between them 
the world of fashion. Among S. PzaRcE’s 

rtraits, that of ‘Charles, the son of James 

hadwick, Esq.’ (898), strikes us favourably. 
‘The Madras Hunt’ (921), by A. Cor- 
BOULD, is skilfully put together: the — 
- much character at the cost of little 
inish. Mr. Dicxrson’s ‘ Posthumous 
Portrait of Richard Cobden ’ (910) is rather 
we and prosy. The face of ‘John Bout- 
ower Esq’ (917), by H. Measnam, has 
more than usual detail: also finely modelled 
is the head of ‘Field-Marshal Sir J. F. 
Burgoyne’ (958), by B. 8. Marxs. Mr. 
ALLDRIDGE displays an original manner in 
the portrait of ‘Martin H. Colnaghi, a A 
(940); and pea or is happy in the 
og peng of the ‘ Breakfast at Retvary 


Yanda 
The landscapes in this room are not very 
remarkable. One of the largest ‘The Wye, 
near Whitchurch’ (926), has been"painted 
wholesale by Mr. G. Sant. This artist, in 
landscape, has an eye for colour similar to 
his brother in the sphere of portraiture. 
Both are alike addicted to showy effect. 
J. M. Carrick may err ibly in the 
opposite direction : ialesl, he has some 
= to account himself the last surviving 
** Pre-Raphaelite.” ‘Lookingover the Vega 
to Santa Fé, Granada, Spain—January’ 
897), is faithful and photographic, each 
rick and stone is a portrait. But it 
were wrong to hold up to ridicule a work 
so studiously conscientious: the picture is, 
in fact, very admirable. We have marked 
as praiseworthy the following: ‘ A Study on 
the Thames’ (899), by N. O. Lupron; ‘On 
East Burnham Common’ (925), by W. 
LuKer ; ‘A Backwaterof the Wey’ (945) 
by Miss A. Escompr; and ‘ After a Gale 
(946), by J. Nissrrr. ‘Near Chelsea’ 
938), by O. E. Horzoway is a not un- 
vourable example of a certain ——— 
ment of colour now corning into ion. 
* His voice is heard in the storm’ (982), by 
A. W. WILL1AMs, is a tremendous but 
affair; it might be supposed the artist 
meant to be eresque had he not left 
out colour. More force of wave as well as 
of colour Mr. ORcHARDSON has given to the 
‘ Toilers of the Sea’ (953). The old man at 
the helm is a fine study. There is amaz- 
ing dash in this work: the subject and 
le are apparently in emulation of Mr. 
8 stormy seas. 





being reserved for “mini 
engravings,” iti sowdersaed tol 
; ciple 


oreover, a 


not unnatural in the trial 
building ts and in this instan 
cannot regarded as otherwise 
pleasing. The walls are the 
crowded, they are almost scanty : 

is ctor = Bae fatigued; altogether 


aspect of ‘agreeably euggests i 
and taking things easy. the aati 5 
the room is a couch whereon visi 


accustomed to rest and be thankful. 
hangers have brought = 
master-works which indicate 


distraction than is possible in overcrowded 
ge eries, Millais’ famous full-length, ‘ The 
hioness of Huntly,’ Géréme’s ‘ Jeru- 
salem,” and Hodgson’s ‘ Arab Prisoners,’ ’ 
Our analysis of contents gives the follow- 
ing results :—twelve A icians contri- 
bute 13 pictures, three Associates 4 pi 
and fifty outsiders 52 pictures. Total 
number of works 69; total number of ex- 
hibitors 65. 

We give precedence to the ‘ Marchioness 
of Huntly’ (989), by J. E. Mriuxars, B.A. 
though only a portrait. But why should 
portraits be thought of slightingly, seei 
that cag | chief pictures in the history a 
Art by Titian, Velasquez, Raphael, Van- 
dyke, and Reynolds, are portraite—and 
nothing more. Yet to attain this pre- 
eminence it is needful that a portrait should 
possess the Art-qualities of a picture asa 
—— and it is just for this reason that 

r. Millais’ work reaches high distinction. 
And one peculiar merit in the painter's 
achievement is, that it does not remind us 
of what has been done before; the manner 
differs from that of either the Italian, the 
Spanish, or the Flemish school : it is inde- 
pendent and individual. The Marchioness 
stands in a conservatory, in the midst of 
flowers ; her bearing is easy and graceful; 
a clear light is thrown upon the 
which relieves roundly from the hazy back- 

und without undue force in the 


evident that the paint has been laid libe- 
rally on the canvas; the surface has 8 
texture which throws off light, and gives 
rage and vivacity. It was hard 
e i — 
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tral shadows of 
along the fore- 
,” and the Roman 
well-known path 
ount of Olives to the 
remrtohs The artist 
to topographic accuracy : 
‘fxion did not take place on this 
of ground: but French painters care 
for facts so long as they can get 
pictorial effects. Géréme follows 
example of Doré: neither has a directly 
vocation : the Bible is hardly within 
ince of the artist who inted 
We have already noticed M. 
‘Un Amateur Romain’ (970), 
e artist’s contribution, 18 
M. Frére sends a couple of 
small of a character too well- 
known to require criticism. 
The Lecture Room, as we have said, 
assumes a novel t by reason of several 
life-size, being hung on the 
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cuted by E. J. Porwrer, A.R.A., for the 
Salviati mosaics for the central hall in the 
Houses of Parliament. The ‘St. George’ 


it deserved, severe handling in the House 
of Commons. ‘The companion-figure of 
‘ Fortitude’ (997) is in better balance, and 
more conformable to the dignity and 
symmetry demanded in mural decoration 
and monumental Art. Mr. ALBERT MooRE 
also supplies full-length, life-size, on the 
line, in ‘A Garden’ (966). The'picture is, 
of course,an anomaly, and perhaps an 
anachronism; in style it has no precise 
place in time or space: its nearest belong- 
ings bere goo to be ——e. bes mural 
ngs of Pompeii; and yet the 
be flat that the manner is vathor goo of 
a bas-relief than of a picture. In colour 
the artist has an unaccountable liking for 
washed-out greens and feeble, faded tones 
generally. And yet the work merits 
respectful consideration, which indeed the 
hangers have given it by affording the 
figure so large a portion of valuable wall 
. It may be remembered that Mr. 
oynter and Mr. Moore, who meet in this 
room, were at first associated in a joint 
commission for the Salviati mosaics. In 
the opinion of Mr. Layard, however, Mr. 
Moore’s manner proved too classic for a 
Gothic interior, and therefore the whole 
work was entrusted to Mr. Poynter. A 
comparison of the styles of the two artiste, 
as now seen in this exhibition, shows Mr. 
Poynter to be mediseval, and Mr. Moore 
pseudo-classic. It is interesting further 
to compare these several manners with the 
pment ere 7 a yrange 
y Mr. Warts in figure 
‘Daphne’ (1018). 
. P. Frith, R.A., G. E. Hicks, Sir F. 


Grant, P.R.A., P. H. Calderon, R.A., and | Ni 
noticed 


by J. E. Hopason ; Prisoners’ 


> ‘ Ara i 
1023) is marked by the originality and in- 


accessories of trees, cactuses, mountains, 
bluesea, are literal, yet in 
tive growth and local We have not 


| 
| 


is Mr. Boventon’s ‘ Age 


as domestic; were it not for its guileless- 
ness it might be pronounced French. A. 
B. Donatpson, who exhibits in the Dudley 


think | Gallery, sends three contributions to the 


Academy. ‘Head of a Cardinal’ (200), in 
the large room, is a fine study‘of individual 

cter, the artist gains for once the 
ve agg, Se the form which usually he 


ut the painter, once himself again, yet 
in 


becomes encom with besetting sins 
‘ Afternoon in iso’ (990) and ‘ 
ret mocked’ (978): in striving for colour 
he falls into confusion, and in seeking 
sentiment becomes indifferent to absurdity. 
A. ©. Gow, whom we have already men- 
tioned in the Institute, deserves friendly 
— here in the Academy, he is one 
of few painters in water-colours who 
sustain their reputation in oils. ‘The 
Suspicious Guest ’ (976), h one-sided 
in composition and of more delicacy than 
stre: , is, on the whole, commendable. 
Two abuormal productions, by T. ARrm- 
sTronG and E. Barcuay, are hung as 
companions in eccentricity of genius. 
‘ Poppies’ (1020), by the former, reaches 
f ugliness; and ‘ Whi ; 


the o 
(1016), by the latter, is a kind of awkward | by 


pastoral, which nature herself might hold 
ae derision. « To a ay cyt a 
ity is apparently more win 
rity nthe way of dimple truth and beat , 
The review we have already given of 
landscapes in the Academy may admit of a 
few ions. Of Vicat Cole, A.R.A., and 
B. W. Leader we have before spoken; the 
latter obtains a force and a colour which 


a se gpg ‘The Loch and Church— 
-on-Avon’ (979). J.M. CaRRIck 
has also fallen under notice, yet we may 





Hulme. ‘Near Ripley’ is tree 
study; in cetae cae tos Be 
inj empty space on the left. 


noteworthy as an epitome of study, 
with facts from nature, and any minor 
faults admit of easy correction. 


ScuLPTURE. 

English sculptors, though for years loud 
in complaint at the injustice they suffered 
in the “ black hole” in Trafalgar Square, 
fail to improve under improved conditions. 
There are this year, as there always will 
be, a few works even of exceptional merit; 
, as a whole, and with sorrow we 
it, never have we seen a collection more 
mediocre and ——, = of 
large groups is apparent in paltry ap- 
— of the chief sculpture- , 


last year, comparatively unoccupied, and 
the collection of small miscellames raised 
on a purple dais as a centre is distinguished 
7 an Art-merit scarcely surpassing that 
the marble-masons’ and stone-masons’ 
shops in the public streets. We will not 
believe that these three galleries do justice 
to the talent of our En sculptors. And 
it remains to be seen what measures can be 
taken to secure to the Academy works of 
which our country need not, in the face of 
Europe, feel . : 
The visitor is met in the “ Vestibule” 
‘Blackberry Picking — the Thorn’ 
1180 r) a , ue, nicely draped, 
oe E. 4 s,A.R.A. ‘Flora’ 
M. WAGMULLER, its vis-d-vis, 
indicates what foreign mediocrity 1s now 


display that traditional classicism, that 
Oanova-like elegance, which have been the 
curse of sculpture. ‘One of the 
figures formi Fe Bt tomb erected a 
Reigate’ (1167 UDDOOK, is sym- 
es fault ; the execution is that of 
a machine ; as a matter of course 


pendence which are seldom i father Three the son, 

work of talent. aah jet ooenmereanil Sates, OF toe emnpnhibated inthe A ;| Woop, is refined, romantic : 
to owe somewhat of its merit to Fromentin, | and last year the father, “Charles Fran- ‘Hebe’ (1139), by the same ya 
Belly, and other French artists, who, like | gois.” As catalogue indi the ” 8 point destructive Ww 
Mr. Hodgson, have chosen the northern i by: more distinctive | duality or . Undine’ (1180), by W. 
coast-line of Africa as a sketching-ground. | than ‘‘O.,” the of the work is | O. Mans , BA. yot the of 
ine style io the reverse of heavy, prosy, or - Nera Wo inaginw, wees oo i ee el, 
commonplace ; it reaches even brilliance : son n tenderly modelled, 

the picture has the freshness and the free- that it is the aon ocimen of the family | sickly in ‘Enid’ (1144), by 
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J. 8. Wesrmacotz,! popn admired ass 


has been 
idea. Le GuaLizLMi,twho :maywbe | 


remembered in the Roman 't ; 
of 1862, makes -his vance inithe Aca- 
demy by ‘ Ruth» cr op Alredeee 
thet finished 
which 


wmodern cul -of 
ia (160), by. J.-A. 


only to remark that 


characterises ~ 
Italy. As for “ 
RAEMACKERS, we 


impersonation of the cha- 


Belt anaes -- \ - 
directing progress of America : m 
the now in, course of execution in 
marb the National Prince Consort 
Memorial’ (1103). » The , earnest. labour 
devoted by our sculptors over a number of 
years upon this memorial may account, in 
some measure, for the lamentable fact that 
only minor works find: their way to the 
Academy. We. think it a- pity that the 
‘ groups and bag-reliefs for the great monu- 
ment in Hyde Park are, this year, known 
to the exhibition by little more than one 
colossal head. * ius 7 
Very highly to be esteemed+is a’ bronze’ 
H. Mowrvorp, ‘ Hercules arid Antewus’ 
(1093). The action is inténse, the muscles 
are under violent: stress and strain, the 


pi .*Hugh+ Lee Pattinson, 

- Eaq.’ (1098); by G.’ Sraonps.. The work 
shares with the antique, severity and sim- 
icity. Certain ptors affect Michael 
or ‘the.Laocoon: thus we come 
Gontest’ between Corineus .an 


‘ The 

Gotmagot 1066 J..M. Ap GRIFEITH ; 
per pe. ert mde ston prilery rr 
by W. Wuire: Thisstyle of thing has often; 
been done before. So will ‘Eye’ (1134), 
ER Trog Pomntotey 
very : : : 
(1132), rl di the ps Ae an idea before 
turned to scgount. . Indeed/ .a . similar, 
was exhibited, ife mistake not, by 
Mia edad etasey “an 

.! . Seve 

bas- reliefs “by F. ae Mla i ! 


1¢,| should come from.non-members ; 


ion a. d0¢ troy abd 

se between Sir Francis: Chan \ 
ir Watson Gordon: Asa favourable speci- 
« John’Perin’ (1188);by E: W..Wyox Also 
v iking, yet»quiet‘and i 

ing, is« the bust of + The late Geo 
JonesR.A:,’ by:H:;WzEKes,* R2A.,* 
‘sented by Mrs. Jones to the Royal Academy. 
Likewise for care and: delicate finish: may 


be commended a medallion profile, by Miss | ti 
MF. Forzy, of ‘8.0. Hall, oq? (1190". 


But the multitude of : busts that~might~ be 


enumerated so far exceeds our limits that | i 


we must-conclude by selecting’a few of the 
best. The works of J.. Dunnam)A:B.A., 


strike us a good: ‘Mrs. 
Birks ’(1154) and« “late Sesuph Orden 


ley’ (1165) are quiet and well:considered in | ti 


manner ;‘ the modelling is massed, yet:de- 
tailed. » T. Wootner - pushes : character 


rather far in the-head of. ‘Sir James:Hope | 


Grant’ r- comes 
back. to jest manner in.‘ Charles 
Darwin, Esq’ (198). This: head, and that 
of ‘ The late Richard: Burdon ‘Sandérson’ 
(1211), by T. Buriar, reach to a:massive 
strength and a delicacy of: detail: scarcely 
su in classic Art. » Also;the head of 
— Rev. Thomas san ee 
most original i 1) ¢preachers, 
moulded with a firmness: and’ softness: of 
breadth and detail which we could scarcely 


(1118) ;:but the. sculpto 
“yee 


have supposed possible toeH..S: LErrcHILD ‘| ‘ 
on ‘the evidence of; his ideal compositions. | value 


It seems to us that our English sculptors 
are more at: home-in-a bust~than‘ in the 
sphere of imaginative creations. 


sis. .. We commence with the names of 


absentees.«! Thus it,will ybe.fourd:that.in | mi 
d |.the preceding» review we. have: not been 


able to cgmprise among the Academicians 
all’ FB. Pickeragill, 


mt ; 
Richmond. Webster, « Robinson, } Smirke, | i 


Scott, or Westmacott. . Then ampng Asso- 
ciates»Messrs.Nicol; Lane; and 8 "are 


numbered: as absentées. : ‘lo these.must be | i 


farther added five honorary foreign ‘Acade- 
micians. ~Thus~ the! Academy: this :year 
loses out of ite efficient ‘force no fewer.than 
seventeen artists.- Next it will beinteresting 
to put. on records an» andlysis of :the exhi- 
bition as a whole, » Thuszit. ap that 


'| thirty-five Academiciansexhibit 111.works ; 
| twenty-one } Associates, . 60 | works ;« 759 


outsiders 1,056 ‘works ;» one hon. 


Aciidemician,,2 works: .total num’ er 


of 


con and such 

a fact indicates that the.Academy has not 
et succeeded in ing iteelf or, its.exhi- 
tion wholly unpo -« To,.obtain a 

place on, the walls of. the exhibition 

sthe table of the Council contin 
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a song in Love's Labour Lost, gave the artist 
fists _ In 1867 Mr. Cole, leaving the Surrey hills, and 
“ When wall, with their reapers, and wooded dells, and flowery ” 
A Dick the shepherd blows his nail, to the water.’ He exhibited two plotures at the Academy 


And bears logs into the hall, ; 
And milk comes frozen home in pail,” &¢. _ an illustration of Tennyson’s lines in the “‘ Palace of Art,” — 


If Mr. Cole’s summer and autumn scenes gloy with warmth and | “ An iron coast with angry waves,” &e.— 
the richest colours of the seasons, this old mansion, | a large canvas; the other, a view of ‘St. Bride's 
and the surrounding landscape, more or less clothed with a robe brokeshire.’ It is y to n 
of snow, evidence that he has studied with ual success, and can i 
paint with equal truth, the dreary and ¢ aspect of nature in 
the wintry months. The figures offer a literal rendering of Shak- 
’s lines. 
"aes of the finest landscapes exhibited in the Academy in 1866, 
was this artist's ‘Summer’s Golden Crown;’ it was accom- i 
panied by another very beautiful work entitled ‘Evening Rest,’ 
the subject treated with true poetic feeling and with vigorous yet 
delicate vem ey Deg =. wg cree contributed ie 
small degree to u 6 position ritish landscape-painting i 
in the Paris International Exhibition of the following year, when | 





Drawn by E. M. Wimperis.) 


pictures which, their excellence, made a sure 
artist into the of the Academy. 
It has occurred to our mind sometimes within‘ the 
ave years, when looking reg de ema ogee te y 
, pe-painting is losing i our 
there are but few conperstively that rise above mediocri 


speak of oil-paintings chiefly, i 
atleast, of their old excellence As a rule, the oil-pi 
divided into two almost distinct classes—those whi 
infinitesimal details of nature, and those that show little or 
cars tata alone grove sie and edatcor. Tt ex 
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devolve upon Mr. Vicat Cole, and some four 
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LONDON WALL PICTURES. 


it may be said, is called on to witness 

the birth of a new Art. The novelty, indeed, 
is rather one of combination, than of originality. 
‘etic character, moreover, is open to & 
‘ticism. The cradle of this 

{ our notice is on the walls of the 

is. Not those ancient walls, of Norman 

i which venerable 


Hie 
ise 


ano an eye-glass to read the 


emall print: you only an advertisement ! 
You cast your eyes in despair to the roof of the 
carriage. are arrested 





been neglected, or that 

known “Systery to you. You rush from 
railway in disgust, and the very paving stones 
rise up against you, With © ths of “Who's 
Griffiths?” or an assurance that old-em-fast 


divert that of the pre-occupied, to take 
the memory of every one by sheer force of re- 
iterated self-assertion, is the aim of the adver- 
tiser. Of late he has been growing. more and 
more grandiose in his proportions. ill-sticking 
has entered on a gigantic phase. Does a news- 

per seek to inform you that it is the largest 
(and therefore the most unreadable) yet 
printed? it does so in letters of corresponding 
magnitude. Does another claim to have the 
most numerous sale? it strives to impress the 
fact on your mind 4 endless reiterations of 
the announcement. Every variety of form, 
size, colour, is adopted, in order to make every 
announcement a and the result is the 
most hideous jumble. 

Now the return 
| advertisement may, we 

ope, bring us some relief from this 
of type. The old signs of the 
replaced by numerals, to the great 
of our streets in a picturesque int of view. 
But the sign, or pictorial advertisement,although 
all but extinct in London, still thrives in 
country fairs. The Fat Woman, or the 2 
Pig, are indicated b full-length portraits, 
fatter and more | than life, on the doors 
of their vagrant habitati 
and ramp on canvas, and 
solid air in front of their four-wheeled dens. 

It is in this same department, that of 
ministering to the public amusement by giving 


know i 
which a neat oman bonne fo demanely hesolteg 
to so many imaginary -rooms ; 
coffee which a ferocious looking 
bare legs, possibly intended for a Turk, has 
taken under his ion: but the ensigns are 
familiar to us all. The rustic letters which 
contain an atrocious pun, almost make us 
pardon the latter, for the grace of the former. 
As yet, however, advertisements of a 
—_ description are in their infancy: per- 
ps the main reason why the have not made 
a more rapid growth is their thoroughly 
inartistic character. Like a poetic advertise- 
ment, the author of which assured the poet 
Montgomery, “This is a touch of my own,” 
most of these designs appear to owe their origin 
to the advertisers themselves. The inventors 
have spared themselves the cost of an artist. 
Any one who can handle a paint-brush will 
serve their turn. Thus the graphic desi 
fails to be explanatory of its 
a man in a very conspicuous pot- 
of @ new variety, contemplating a five-barred 
gate. No one would sup that the main 
interest of the figure was intended to be con- 
centrated in the leather buckskins of the eques- 
ie ome a peweh oe which was esta- 
in eighteenth century. Again. 
the individual who is intended ae 
an especially unserviceable umbrella, might be 
taken as an illustration of that ne plus ultra of 
ugliness in bobtailed coats which makes the 
wearer recall the idea of a tom-tit. 
Outside the railway-stations, Spectacle reigns 
ings; although an extra- 
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Whatever difference of inion—and 
there is such none alitias of Me. 
vail ial q es 0 . 

Maclise’s i , it is certain that by 

his death we have lost one of our most 


iginal artists, and one who was as great 


y as he was original. 
ign and drawing but few, if any, of 
school will bear comparison with him ; 
take, for example, the noble series of 
outline drawings illustrative of the Nor- 
uest, engraved and published 

wes nag gra — 

years ago. A rich faculty of inven ion, 
ea with great power, marks almost 
every work that proceeded from his hand ; 

and yet this vigour of conception, and a 

boldnessof handling, were united 
with the utmost attention to detail, even 
to Pre-Raffaclism. It is said he was no 
colourist : in one sense this may be true ; 
still, his pictures are brilliant with colour, 
but they are often deficient in that harmony 
which satisfies the eye; hence a certain 
harshness far from agreeable, and a want 
of that repose which even amidst a blaze of 
splendour is not beyond the reach of the 
painter’s Art. Vigour of composition and 
force of realisation seem to have been the 
aim of the painter, and in working to these 
ends he appears to have cared little for 
aught else: but whether his canvas showed 
only a single figure or was crowded with 
stirring incident, it developed the mind and 
the hand of a master of Art. 

_ We could say much—from long expe- 
rience—of the genial nature, the high 
mind and generous heart, of Daniel . 
clise; but we could not say it half so 
well as it was said by his loving friend, 
Uharles Dickens, at the annual dinner of 
the Royal Academy :—‘‘ Of his genius in 
his chosen art I wi mutate te may neliiog 
here, but of his me er fertility of min 
and wonderful wealth of intellect I may 
confidently assert that they would have 
made him, if he had been so minded, at 
least as @ writer as he was a painter. 
The gentlest and most modest of men, the 
freest as to his generous appreciation of 

oung aspirants, and the kest and 

t-hearted as to his peers, incapable 

of a sordid or ignoble aap gallantly 
sustaining the true dignity of his vocation, 
without one grain of self-assertion, whole- 
somely natural at the last as at the first, 
in wit a man, in simplicity a child,’ no 
artist, of whatsoever denomination, I make 


iets 
at fe 


i 
i 


In | him for the future to pursue 


and, at one period, contemplated following 
the latter as a profession; but Turner 
having admired one of his pictures, .ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy, offered him 
as many plates to engrave from his paint- 
ings as he would undertake. This induced 
which his name will always be 

and hence, moreover, his 

works are from the pictures of our great 
landooege pemees. as lates of ‘ Cologne,’ 
‘Tivoli, ‘ Caligula’s Bridge ’—this last was 
a commission from the artist, and was 
never published—‘ Old London Bridge,’ 
several of the ‘ England and Wales’ series, 
and ‘of that of the ‘South Coast ;’ to which 
must be added the illustrations of 8 
‘Italy,’ and ‘ Pleasures of Memory, and 
of Campbell’s poems. For the Art- 
Journal Mr. Goodall engraved ‘ Raising 
the Maypole,’ and ‘A Summer Holiday, 
both from pictures by his son, Mr. F. 
Goodall, RA; ‘The Bridge of Toledo,’ 
after D. Roberts, R.A.; ‘Amalfi, Gulf of 
Salerno,’ after G. E. Hering; ‘ Manchester, 
from Kersal Moor,’ after W. Wyld; 
‘ Evening in Italy,’ after T. M. Richardson ; 
‘The Monastery, after ©. Achenbach; 
‘ Dido building © ,” and ‘ Cali 8 
Palace, Bay of Bais,’ 

‘ The Swing,’ ‘ Feli 

Tasso,’ both after F. Goodall ; 

deriding Polyphemus,’ after Turner ;—we 
are taking these plates in the order in 
which they were executed for us ;—* Hunt 
the Slipper ;’ ‘ Arrest of a Peasant alist, 
Brittany, 1793 ;’ ‘ The aematg and ‘ The 
School of Sooltan Hassan,’ from pic- 
tures by F. Goodall: this last eg tan 
oe agg to be almost, if not quite, his final 
work. 

We have spoken of Mr. Goodall as a 
landscape-engraver; this was, in truth, 
his speciality, and his plates’of this kind 
are very 
will be seen in the list of those engraved 
for our Journal, particularly those from his 
son’s pictures, are many figure-subjects : 
considering the omens advanced 
age of his life when majority of these 
were executed, they evidence scarcely less 
ability and power his landscapes. He 
was the founder of a family of artists; for 
he has left behind, his sons, F'. Goodall, the 
Royal Academician; Messrs. Edward A. 
Goodall, and Walter Goodall, members of 
the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 
We believe his daughter, Miss Eliza 
Goodall, is still living, from whose hand 
we remember to have seen, on several 
occasions at the Academy, not very many 
years ago, some excellent pictures ; while 
a still younger member of the family, Mr. 
F. T. oda, son of Mr. F. has 
made an appearance at 
the last two years with some very pro- 
mising works. 

We knew Mr. Goodall so far back as the 


ty, 
delicate and beautiful. But it | P 


lige 
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li men of Cork and its vicinity, and 
of - friends = correspondents from 
distant parts. Here regular] 
ee ken 

his most valued correspondents he num- 
bered many of our best antiquars 
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THE RUSSIAN INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 


Russia is still justly regarded as but a step- 
sister in the great family of European nations. 
The peculiar national character and the imper- 
fect means of communication have prevented 


homogeneous whole, their original character, 
customs, institutions, and costume. The Samo- 
jede, the Jakut, the Tartar, the Kirghis, and 
the Ci ian, are Russians, in’so farasthey are 
subjects of the Czar, but in no other sense. 

In such a country—stretching as it does from 
the Baltic to Kamskatka, and from the Polar 
Ocean to the Black Sea, and containing races so 
widely differing from each other—there must 
be, we should imagine, an immense variety of 
native industries and native Art, albeit of a 
rude kind. In excellence of manufacture the 
western nations, with their perfected implements 
and machinery, ought certainly to surpass 
Russia, but in the variety of native industry 
Russia ought surely to stand unapproachable. 
A Russian national exhibition might ——— 
be supposed to present an interesting object o' 
ne only to the — -_ also to the 
ethnologi e might reasonably expect to 
find in tt the socliace of varied and sould 
Arts, and of industries unknown in Western 
Europe, and in that way to learn something of 
tribes with which he was hitherto unacquainted. 

Any one who comes to visit the present 
exhibition, however, with such expectations 
will be grievously disappointed, for it makes no 
——- to be in that sense a national exhi- 

ition. It may be called a national, only in 
contradistinction to an international, exhibi- 
tion. It is but one of a series of exhibitions 
hitherto held alternately in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, created by the Board of Manufactures 
for the purpose of showing, not the industrial 
resources, but merely the industrial progress of 
the empire. Those various national Arts and 
industries which form an object of interest to 
the ethnologist, if admitted at all, must occupy 
& very subordinate position, for they are in no 
way pro ive. The Samojede carves his 
Ivory with the same rude instruments and in 
the same rude style as his forefathers did a 
hundred years ago. The Kirghis’s felt tent 
and the Circassian’s silver-work of the t 
day differ in no way from those of the last 
generation. There are, indeed, in Russia some 
peculiar national manufactures which are really 
papenive, and to them we intend in the 
ollowing articles to direct especial attention, 
but bn 2 iy - En means ag: wer The 
great majo: of the ive industries are 
exotic, on are still ptm se 
by foreigners. The exhibition will be chiefly 
interesting, therefore, as showing the amount 
of success _ a Russia has adopted— 
rincl y immigration of English, 
Foeeth, Geawtan and Ttalians—the inventions 
and appliances of her more inventive sisters. 
As the catalogue is not yet published, we shall 
the relativ: 


almost exclusively | the 





readers against 


the false impressions which such 


acts of bad faith eee here 
carefully di ishing between the articles 
which are really of Russian manufacture, and 


those which are either 


not made in Russia at 
and 


ing and 
we do not find a le Russian name. Of the 
three architects,—MM. Fontana, 8 and 
Hartmann,—two are Italian Swiss, the 
third, ) a Russian by nationality, is, as 
name 0! 

sculptures of the were d and 
executed by M warz, & Poe ome the 
imperial by M. Botta, an Italian 
Molinari, I and the g ama 

an ; . 
tendanen oltdarendaen ett ine Bieae 


used as salt-stores, situated on the bank of the 
Fontanca Canal, opposite the Summer Garden. 
The one side of this block was to be devoted to 


thelpurposes of the exhibition, and 


building was to be constructed of 


"word in fhe 


court, in such a way as to necessitate the demo- 
lition of as few as possible of the existing 
i This was a fatal mistake, the reason 


of which it is difficult to understand. Why, 


3 


a city which almost vies with Washington in 


of “ ificent di 


some open | It i 


space was not chosen where the architect might 
have worked unfettered we do not pretend to 
explain. The mistake was discovered when it 


was to late. Three 
containing sufficient 


wooden erections 
space for 800 exhibitors 


were commenced in May, 1869, and terminated 


in the following November, Up 


till that date 


few applications had been made, but towards 


decreed 
ruary (4th March), and 
March. These latter, at time 


we write, are 


still unfinished. 
Under these circumstances it would be unfair 


to demand in the edifice either 


architectural 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tux thirty-fourth annual of 

jedi ngs was held enti 

26th of April, at the Adelphi Lord 
ton, President, 


cluding reserve of 2} per cent.... 4,191 13 5 


General rent, sularies,&c, 2,498 17 1 
Seranedl fer eashocsossussosooeoes 4,000 0 0 
Waited sccticesoshiiheniadibintiil 10,710 10 6 


The amount available for the purchase of 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
RECENT ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


celadon | though the upper 


iful celadon 


it; notably by iatban, (No. 
; a " 
Te roof is in the Fai ied 
. The su ve pairs 0 

i repeal ani glazed 

the manufactory of 
modification of the Italian 

own as Della Robbia ware. 


nts of these tiles are very pure | J 


each column, about five 
is a band containing the 
some eminen . The following 
honoured : Pousa, the tutelary saint of 
Chiness — Vitalis, a Romano-British 
potter ; Giorgio, the inventor of the 
ruby lustre; Xanto, a painter of majolica ; 
della Robbia, Bernard Palissy, Veit 
Hirschvogel of Nuremberg, Francois Cher- 
i to have taken part in the 
ufacture of the rare Henri Deux ware, or 
Faience 4'Oi J. F. Béttcher of Dresden, 
. The letters formin 


windows and doors is of ebon 
effect is rich though sober, 
the glowing colours of 
_ of the potter’s 
6 capitals of the 
columns are partly gilt, as is also the cornice, 
around which, in cartouches, are the names of 
the various places celebrated for the manufac- 
ture of earthenware or porcelain. The ceiling 


is stencilled. 

Four of the windows have recently been 
filled with designs by Mr. W. B. Scott, the 
author of the “Life of Albert Diirer,” and 


is exceedingly am , 
represent respectiv 

Deesabie Aut; then auveak 

lhaintance with the results of 

s investigations, and with the 

t Greece. Each window has a 

stain, desi in accordance 


PAINTED ALTARPIECE IN NORWICH 
CATHEDRAL. 


An accurate reproduction has been made for 
the Museum of the exceedingly interesting paint- 
ing on wood discovered about 25 since in 
Norwich Cathedral, where for 300 years it had 

table-top, the painting being under- 
A full account of this relic of Mediaval 
written by Mr. Albert Way, appears in 
ume of the proceedings of ‘the Arche- 
Icstitute during their visit to Norwich 





in 1847. The painting itself was exhibited at 

the Museum last year. It is in ae 

ments, representing in the centre the 

of our Lord; on one — and 

the to vary, 

e_Teeetion orginally 
to have originally 

reredos of an altar, and was probably 

down and condemned to 

period of the Reformation, 
ion to the solidity 

including 

has been cut away. 


served as the 
at the 


the Saviour on the Cross, 


Mr. Way, in the paper above referred to, as- 
signed the ager yp hee the Siennese school, and 
a 


fixed its date at ut 1370. a 
Mr., now Sir, M. Digby Wyatt . 
‘ ts, chiefl 


was found; Dr. Waagen unhesitating’ i 
buted to it an English origin, foundin, his 
judgment on its resemblance to certain 1lumi- 
of the fourteenth 
out a hope that it 
ised as an exam 
of an early lish artist. The portion of 
rood screen from Hunstanton Church, also in 
the county of Norfolk, on which are painted 
figures of the twelve apostles, and which is now 
on loan at the Museum, and hangs near the 
uction of the reredos, is, we observe, 


nations in English manuscri 
century, and we are not wi 
may yet be 


nental origin to any fine example of Medieval 
Art in this country, not always excepting even 
our architecture. 

The fidelity of the copy of the Norwich 
reredos has been attain ly by the aid of 


photography; the els been first 
photographed of the full size, and then carefully 
painted over; while the beautiful raised foliage 
on the portion still remaining of the carved and 
gilded e has ogame yyy by the electro- 
type process. The t is so close an imita- 
, not only of its beauties, but 
also of the injuries quan Dy time and rough 
uengs, that the frank avo of the label is 
needed to convince the beholder he has not be- 
fore him the original work. 


tion of the origi 


CHINESE BUDDHIST PAINTINGS. 
Ten coloured tations of Judg- 
ment and Punishment after Death, said to have 
originally decorated a Buddhist temple in 
China, have lately been presented to the Museum, 
and are displayed near the foot of the south- 
eastern staircase leading to the Water-colour 
Gallery. These paintings are in body-colour 
over an engraved outline; each is about the 
size and proportions of an ordinary window- 
blind ; 7 feet long by 3 feet 4inches wide. In the 
upper part of each is a seated Sigure of a judge 
surrounded by attendants, and apparently 
ciding the fates of the various criminals brought 
before him. In the lower division are shown 
the tortures of the every varied 
detail of ingenious cruelty on the part of fiend- 
like tormentors being represented with horrible 
minuteness. In one instance the intervention 
of a celestial deity appears 
by the prayer of a wretch about to be brayed 
in a mortar: a lotus flower, the stalk of which 
from a beautiful female figure in the 
clouds above the judge, prevents the pestle from 
thstanding 


, notwi the efforts of the 
fiends who are wielding it. 

A curious parallel may be traced between 
some of the modes of torture represented in 
these drawings and those in the great Spanish 
altarpiece which has formed one of the 
most prominent objects in the South Court ; and 
— by the way, has just been enclosed in 


| the class to which the 


taken | 
destruction i 
but owed its partial | 


Serinagur,—has lately been 
ssated to the Mamamn ty te: Wier aie 
penter, by whom it was painted. 


—— 


TAPESTRY FROM GOYA'S DESIGNS, 

In our January number we gave an account 
of this Spanish artist, in connection with two 
eer by him, ‘ Youth’ and ‘ Age,’ lent by 
ir H. L. Bulwer. By a notice now posted in 
the Museum, it ap that five pieces of 
ta from his have latel 
stolen the royal palace at Madrid. Wood- 
cuts of the subjects accompany the request that 
should these pieces be offered for sale in 
England, information may be given to the ~ 
Secretary of the Science and Art 


DUTCH CLOCK. 


The most costly of the recent acquisitions 
to 
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GERMAN ECCLESIASTICAL ART.* 


Dr. Linxs’s “History of Art,” of which a 
notice appeared in our columns in 





writer upon Art in its various departmen’ 
volume v hich Mr. Wheatley’s excellent transla- 
tion offers to the English reader will add to the 
learned professor's reputation among us, though, 
from being more circumscribed in its scope, it 
may not attract so large a class of those who 
study the records of Art in its entire com- | 

hensiveness : ye Ecclesiastical Art, as it is | 

discussed, is by no means a contracted field 

limited to the work of the builder, but it 
embraces almost every matter that is, however 
associated with it; church furniture 
ay wood and stone, wall- 

intings, &c., &e. 
Pall history treatibg of Ecclesiastical Art, has 
its foundations laid in the basilicas of the early 
Christians; and as the traditions of heathen 
Rome were followed in the manner of life 
as well as in the practice of Art, the public 
Christian edifices which the first Christian 
emperor, Constantine, caused, or allowed, to be 
erected were formed on the models of heathen 
temples; that is, they were of the order known 
as cassie. Four or Bie centuries later, arising 
in @ measure from the seat of Roman 
government having long before been transferred 
to Constantinople, the Romanesque style 
vailed. This style, Dr. Liibke remarks, “ 
by a strange confusion of ideas, been for a long 
called the Byzantine.” The latter, he continues, 
“ certainly took its elementary details, and, in- 
deed, its tal forms of building, from 
oe on Cee nee, Soe ee 
the Romanesque elementary details coming 
from Byzantium, but in reality, both styles are 
far separated from each other. The Byzantine 
was more special, while the Ro ue was 
truly ‘ Catholic,’ that is, it included generally 
the whole of the then Catholic world.” Byzan- 
tine Art, strictly so called, reached its climax in 
the church of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
built in the reign of the Emperor Justi 
about the middle of the sixth century. 

The Transition style, which terminated in 
the pure Gothic, seems to have taken d 
and more lasting root in Germany than 
a France or d: whi 





instance, it was nearly half a century than 
in towns on the Rhine. Dr. Liibke supplies 
engravings of two beautiful examples of the 
Transition period in the choir of the church at 
Pfaffenheim, and the transept of the Minster of 
Freiburg. Of the early German Gothic, the 
interior of the cathedral of St. Stephen, Vienna, 
. we introduce an engraving, is & 
e specimen. A = exam 
German brickwork in the sale Anes top 
pd er of the church of St. Catherine 


in 
at 





* ECCLESIASTICAL ART In GER 
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ON THE 


ADAPTABILITY OF OUR 
NATIVE PLANTS TO PURPOSES OF 


ORNAMENTAL ART. 


BY EDWARD HULME, F.L.S. 


Pant IV. 
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PICTURE SALES. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Bea 


EE 


zB 3 
FoFes 


s 
Ht 


objections is one 
In fact, it is the result of a very common, 
altogether execrable, infirmity of 
human nature. The officers and employes of 
the Museum, like those of the War Office, the 
Admiralty, or any other national, 
institution, want people 
y “don’t want to 
certain hours d 
ir official existence, 
do not wish to alter them; above all, to alter 
iving more work for no 
more pay. Nor is this view entirely unjust. 
mt of passive resist- 
Let the pay be 


them in the sense of 


: 


TE 
: 


a) 
: 


our back another opponent. 
blic purse, in all matters 
look well upon paper—no 

matter at what terrible after cost—are so 

scrupulously, or rather so ostentatiously, tight- 

just now, that if it come to payi 
reasons abundant 
the official mind. 


a 
te 
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F 
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: 
1 


more, 
inst change will occur to 
Gnd pays ff fully pnpertinngh to ouch, oO Be 
i ioned to work, wi: 
‘a pon dar It might even be less. 
uestion depend for its i 
solution on a few hundreds more or less per | i 
annum, added to the thousand pounds per 
week now spent on the museum, shows a 
cynical disregard of the national welfare for 
save the few who evince it, 
If the working classes of Eng- 
land wish to see the British Museum, shame 
will hereafter be his lot who keeps them out 
because it will, or may, swell the Esti 
a few hundreds per annum. 
When, then, ,do the working bees want to 
flock to this time-honoured comb ? There comes 
in a question of very different 
the two former paltry quibbles. 
i What does that 
mean? It means after dark in the winter, and 
before the long twilight in the summer. It is, 
therefore, a question of lighting 
Put in that way, the matte 
The Museum sho 


But to make such a 


and figures ier, small, 
15 (Agnew); ‘View of Haarlem,’ J. 
small, 


140 gs. (Francis); ‘A Scene on 
the Ice,’ A. Vander Neer, very fine, 355 gs. 
(P. Nixon); ‘ Landscape,’ a wooded scene at 
, A. Pynaker, 95 gs. (Hibbert); ‘A 
,’ Jan Steen, from the Oppenheim 


be rw ie Heht 
open during 
no longer. Early daylight, indeed, our 
habits do not lead us to economise as fully as 
do the industrious inhabitants of some other 
ight should be devoted to 
e@ working-classes. To 
so as to allow of its being 
at night would be to 
no one would be justified in 


countries. Late da 
the convenience o 


what the public have a right to ex is, that 
the British Museum sho agsppo nce 
eight or nine o'clock in the morning until 
The of time during which it 
le to strangers, would thus 
to the season of the year. 
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We have a few sales in Paris to report since 
our last. 
collection of the late M. Vis Blockhuy- 
zen was sold on the Ist and 2nd of April, pro- 
ducing £4,865. The more important pictures 
were :—‘ The Pasture,’ Berghem, £112; ‘ View 
of Rhenen,’ Cuyp, £204; ‘ Portrait of Profes- 
sor Hoornbeck,” F. Hals, £464; ‘ Portrait of a 
Dutch Burgomaster,’ Vander Helst, £164; 
‘The Downs of Scheveningen,’ Vander Meer 


' the elder, £162; ‘The Lace-maker,’ Vermeer, 


more generally called Vander Meer of Delft, an 

until lately, but little known and appre- 

i ; ‘Portrait of a Gentleman,’ P. 

Moreelze, £117 ; ‘ Night Effect,’ Vander Neer, 

£122; ‘ Portrait of yee Nobleman,’ Ovens, 

£120; ‘ Portrait of M. Huygens,’ Rembrandt, 
£328; ‘The Shady Walk,’ Ruysdael, £264. 


On the 22nd of April the collection of modern 
ictures formed by M. Yakountschikoff. of St. 
etersburg, was sold in Paris. It comprised 

about fifty paintings, of which the most impor- 
talian Sea-port,’ A. Achen- 

’ Bonington, £162; 

‘Reading the Scriptures,’ Mdlle. Henriette 


" Browne, £240; ‘ View in Switzerland, Calame,’ 


£260; ‘The Violin Player,’ Decamps, £229 ; 
* Landscape—Rain,’ Decamps, £164; ‘ Brother 
and Sister,’ P. Delaroche, £92; ‘Art and 
Liberty,’ L. Gallait, a small replica of this 
favourite subject of the painter, £288 ; ‘ Land- 


» fseape’ pg my, £140; ‘A Venetian Wed- 
ding,’ G. 


Koller, £130; ‘The Italian Impro- 
visatore,’ L. Robert, an important fragment of 
the picture destroyed in the Palais Royal, in 
1848, £120; ‘ Recruiting,’ H. Tenkate, £160; 
* Cattle in the Pasture,’ Verboeckhoven, £260 ; 
‘ Flowers of the Garden,’ F. Willems, £100. 


The collection realised £4,000. 


> 


ART IN IRELAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Dvsii.—The noble statue of the late Earl 

of Carlisle, cast in bronze from the model by 
. , R.A., was unveiled in the Pheonix 

a, on the 2nd of May, in the presence of 
the -Lieutenant, the Countess Spencer, 
and a distinguished company. The figure is 
upwards of eight feet high, and stands on a 
of nearly the same elevation: this is 

of Wicklow granite. The earl appears habited 

in the robes of Grand Master of the Order of 
St. Patrick, with the badge, the garter, the 
of the order, &c., &. The robes are 

back so as to display the entire front of 

» which leans wy ges the right ; 

arm on the hip, the right hand 
on a book. In this statue, and those 

and Goldsmith, in front of Trinity 

College, Mr. Foley is well represented in the 

capital of his native country—the sister isle. 

IDDERMINSTER.—In the v and chantry 

of the pari church are some pictures, but so 
ak oo as , 4 ny Rpg intelligible, 
C) . an i i 

of Baxter eae : 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Anrwerr.—As we stated two 01 
months back, a Fine Art Exhibit 
nineteenth triennial—will be held this year 
Antw: It is open to artists of 
and will commence on the 14th of A 
Contributions must be sent in not later 
the 28th of July, to the Société Royal 4 
Beaux Arts, Rue de Venus. Information 
relative to the exhibition may be had by ap- 
plying to this address. 

Buvseris.—The Academy of Arts has elected 
Messrs. Slingeneyer and A. Robert members, 
to fill the vacancies made by the deaths of M. 


Navez and the Baron . 

 Canapa.—The annual exhibition of 

the Society of Canadian Artists (under the 
residentship of Mr. C. J. Way) took place in 
ebruary, and was quite a success. It was 

followed in March by the conversazione and 

exhibition of the Art-association, at which 

H.R.H. Prince Arthur was present. 

Havne.—The exhibition of Fine Arts in this 
town is announced to be opened on August 15th, 
and to close on October Ist. Foreign contri- 
butions are invited, the directors undertaking 
to pay the carriage of works within the 
Sean frontier under certain conditions. All 

iculars may be learned by application to 

. Orchard, the Musée, Havre. 

Kertcu.—The Moniteur des Arts reports that 
there has recently been found in a tomb in 
Kertch, in the Crimea, three statnes, represent- 
ing respectively a sphinx, a syren, and a 
Venus; the last is of terra-cotta, painted. They 
are assumed to be of the time of Alexander, 
and have been transported to the museum of 
the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 

Mapz1p.—The Spanish Government has given 
notice that five pictures, by Goya, have been 
stolen from the Royal Palace in rid. The 
subjects are an allegorical satire, two repre- 
sentations of young children, a guitar-player, 
and hunters, bap, &c., in the open field. En. 
gravings of these works have been distributed 
to the principal museums in Europe, to insure 
— in case the pictures are offered for 
sale, 

Pants.—The Louvre has recently acquired 
four magnificent antique bronzes, found at 


Herculaneum in the last cen , which have | grea 


lately been in the collection of Count Tyezkie- 
wicz. They are a statuette of Hercules, a head 
extremely beautiful of a young man, a bust of 
the Emperor Emilien, and a mirror-case, upon 
the lid of which Venus is represented riding on 
a goat.—The mural decorations in the Church 
of St. Germain-des-Prés, commenced by the 
late Hippolyte Flandrin, have been completed 
by M. Cornu, whose subjects are ‘ Shrist 
blessing Little Children ;’ ‘The Transfigura- 
tion ;’ ‘Christ as the Saviour of the Just;’ 
‘ Christ sending forth the Disciples to preach 
the Gospel,’ besides four single figures, Sta. 
Helena, St. John with the cross, St. Peter, and 
St. Francis d’Assise. Paris critics speak very 
highly of these works. 

mz.—The presidency of the Academy of 
St. Luke, vacant by ibodaahs of Tenerani, the 
sculptor, has been conferred on Signor Coghetti 
the painter, whose frescoes in Santa Maria in 


all who know the modern Art of Rome. Signor 
Giacometti, whose great work is the viaduct of 
l'Arriccia, succeeds Tenerani as Curator of the 
Public Galleries and Museums.—The British 


which are set off evenly against those of 1 
ee fe ) 
tmust be ‘expected in such a range, 
there should be a vast prevalence of mediocrity, 
On the other hand, what with the 
school and the 


The proposed i 
— of selection from 
has not been carried 


instances a ference, 


This is given in life-size $ 
scowling avenger withdrawi 
curtain, leaving his victims, 
calmly on her couch, in the deep 
the r, in the last contortions 
reach her as she falls. The tend 
ing so characteristic of the artist’s 
lost or tten here. The i 
realised. Touch in this large canvas is i 
ceptible, but its chiaroscuro is elaborated 
t power : in the former, there is over refine- 
ment. In M. Cabanel’s of ‘The Duchess 
de V——,’also in this saloon, this is not so felt. 
The lady is of most delicate mould, and in 
depicting her, exquisite miniature finish of 
pencilling is not out of place. 

A more ambitious canvas on these walls does 


credit to the pencil of Robert 

ee Oe er easel 

with his fine picture of the ‘Warsaw Massa- 

tragedy, “The Sack of Corinth,’ bythe Reman 
, ‘The re) 4 

Comal Sammie when the town 

within it was burned down, except the women 


of the latter occupies the whole y 

of the composition. To the right, 
with conflagration; on the 

considerably in the di are 

Roman legionaries. The consul 

grimly at their head. — 

the front—the 
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Archwological Society of this city has begun | a master 


the season with its usual vigour, and with even 
greater success than on former occasions. The 
weekly meetings are so well attended that the 
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canvas by M. Trayer, ‘ UneScour de 
‘Troyes '—represen! a Sister 
pole ing beside its cot, and rec 


er in last 
—we shall 
tions 
A 


bat with an . 
which touchingly tells its 
no ogee 
ing away. e 
dwelling, Tice the body of a 
lost life and all. 
claspe her hands 
madness. 
all 
‘vith t palpable i 
without palpa 
The obvious and 
to this same nude, was 
before so lavishly trated as 
tion. In the range 0 
than one hundred 
modelling. Among 
trasts of style, and not a 
but, after all, 
which need not be reckless! 
There is @ 


i 


eloquence in its sim 
tale. 


most artistic. 


utter breach of propri 





give, as due, the leading merit to a lady. 
last year’s exhibition, 
assigned to Malle, Nelie Jacquemart, for 
living likeness of M. Minister 


marked by elegance as 
characteristic. What especially 


line, and contrasted with what we may 
nate the photographic mode, 
names as that of 

not be too much to 
the French school. 
leader ; 80 also may it be said 
The names of Duran, 


Perignon, 
a be noted as strong 
rench landsca: inters 
ps honours ba hint 
of substance, pretty nearly of form, 
hold good beyond 3 
for he has much 
off against 
thoroughly 
thin air.” 
Brussels, Achard, and | Ricket, 
among the very numerous 
who now study nature 
fervour, and with styles 
it may be. 


that is excellent to 





| 

| 

| there is too much of the 
roll of “ the vasty deep.’ 

It is needless to say that a gush 


or broader drollery. Such is 








is compelled to screen his m 
manner of Joseph Surface, — 


| | vast exhibition. 
| So Vi 


invasion of his studio. 
Prince,’ 


incapable. 
figures in 
w fine works—some 
marble or bronze of subjects already ' 
the plaster. 


Bes 








Bonsecours 
of Charity 


assuredly look for future produc- 


ince ty D. Philippotaux, like M. 
eury’ 8, illustrates the jorrors of Rn! 
Ruin is indi- 
a whirlwind of strife seems 


foreground, b a wrecked 
fair gitl—she has 


is one of those 
where the nude is legitimately introduced 


, in 
probably never 
in this exhibi- 

salons there are no fewer 
revelations of this mere 

them are singular con- 
few of striking beauty ; 
there are bounds to decency, 


tran 
i aro pr 
walls; sev of very hi ity. us 
ae oP In | £75; 
the place of honour was Vv 


of 
has 
i itself - this occasion with 
uarter it of Murshal Canrobert, 

and a fi wenath of a titled lady—the latter as 
the former by vigorous 
Malle. Jacquemart, is a style thoroughly mascu- 


to which even such 

are attached. It may 

her even‘atithe head of 
M. Cermak has two works 
which hold strongly in rivalry to this fair 
of M. Jalabert. 
De Coninck, Cambon, 
Muraton, and Compte-Calix, may 
in portraiture. Among 
Corot is allowed the 
theory of divesting foliage 


Paris. His error is « pity, 


it. No landscape-painter more 
ives to the eye the sense of “air, 
luhm of Dantzic, Coomans from 
are prominent 
body of exhibitors 
with more or less; of 
subtle or smudgy, as 


_ The most remarkable sea-view in this collec- 
tion is M. Courbet’s ‘Mer Orageuse,’ in which 
nderous given to the 


of cabinet 
works of genre permeates every quarter of this 
’ Many of these are very beau- 
tiful in theme and treatment. Among them 
are several very successful in a vein of wit, 
ry Precinn : Cortazzo’s 

ce Interrompue,’ where ‘a rep er 


the abrupt 
’s ‘ Gulliver 

° so also Tissot’s ‘ Partie 
Carrée,’ ‘ Under the reenwood Tree ;’ and 80 


handling emulative of his master (Meissonier 
& sense of comedy of which that great artist 
a vast of sculpture, which 
the garden of the Palais, there are a 
of them repetitions in 


: 









of pictures bought for the National Gallery : it 
shows what they are, when and how acquired, 
and the prices paid for them. It embraces a 

sod from December 31st, 1865, to the end of 








1867, 




































mdon, 
Desert,’ Bono Ferrarese, August, 1867, 
Eastlake, London, £55 ; ‘ onna and 
with Saints,’ Cosima Tura, August, 1867 
Eastlake, London, “4 or ‘St. Jerome,’ 
Tura, August, 1867, Eastlake, 
‘Madonna and Child, with Saints,’ 
Goes, August 1867, Lar Eastlake, 
¢ Portrait of an Old Woman, 





Lady 
0 



























































St. John,’ 
Count L. Portalupi, Vero 9 : 
and Child, enthroned, with Saints,’ Pellegrino 
da San Daniele, October, 1867, or V. 
Azzola, Venice, £112; ‘Tobias and P 
‘Antonio Pollajuolo, and ‘Madonna and Child,’ 
Botticelli, November, 1867, Count Galli Tassi, 
Florence, £1,000; ‘Family Portraits’ (2), 
Ambrogio Bo e, November. 1867, Sig- 
nor G. Baslini, lorence, £160; ‘ umation 
of St. Hubert,’ Dierick Bouts, March, 1868, 
Lady Eastlake, London, £1,500 ; ‘ Madonna and 
Child enthroned, with Saints,’ 
1868, Mr. G. H. Phillips, 360 5 
‘Sieve of Gibraltar,’ J. 8. Copley, July, 1868, 
Mr. W. Grist, London, £400; ‘Entombment 
of our Lord,’ Michel Angelo, August 1868, Mr. 


























March, 1869, M. 
‘Fruit and Flowers, J. Van 
Huysum, A 1869, Mr. ©. J. Nieuwenhuys, 
London, £900; ‘A Man's Portrait,’ A. Cuyp, 
—_ 1869, Mr. ©. J. Nicuwenhuys, Londss, 
: ild,’ lommeo 


set | P. D. ‘ 
Paris, £1,722; 
pril, 







; Madonna and Child,’ \ 
September, 1869, Signor Giuseppe 
Bacling Milan, Circumcision, 





M 
£180 18s. ; ‘The 
Marco Marziale ber, 
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ILLEGAL LOTTERIES AND 
SHILLING LITTLE-GOES. 


Tue discussion which took 


in the House 


Commons on the 6th of May on the subject 
lotteries, glided, as is not uncommon 
i wn the political slope, and 


the 


with the Home 
i of a 


character of s game of 
matter affecting ‘public 


y. Mr. Charley called attention to the 
facts, recently brought forward ‘in our, own 


country up to 1826, and that the statute-book, 
to that date, was crowded with acts for raising, | ranged 
for the service of the crown, sums’of money by 


means of lotteries. 
1808, reporte 


stdod. ‘But the honourable member 
more difficult to 
en, not oily of the passive, 
ent with 
associitions.° With: 
it seems | « 


a upa 


gambling 


of Ant-tn10xs, 


A committee, which 


, and it is, 
be  dis- 


uct of 
it "was dorie, 
‘lottery-keepers have 

* that they” miist close 
goes, which 
hmunications 
‘us’ for 


actually boast 


‘| Raffaelle, Fra 





MIDLAND COUNTIES EXHIBITION. 


Tue opening of the Midland Counties Fine 
Art Exhibition took place under extremel 

favourable circumstances on Thursday, the 5 
of May. It is held in the new Rifle Drill Hall, 
recently erected for the First Battalioh of 


A ion was fo: at the. l 

headed by the town banner,’ the” 

banner, the battalion band, and-an rt of 'vo- 
lunteers, proceeded in the following to the 
Exhibition-building :—the town crier, the hal- 
berdiers, the sword-bearer, and the mace- 
pean dae raphe hae the 
town regalia, &c.; the mem’ e corpora- 
tion, the mayor’s bantier, the Mayor of Derb 


The opening ceremony was of great eons 


| in his gold chain of office, with the town cl 


and recorder, mayors of neighbouring towns in 
their robes of office, the county arid: borough 
magistrates, the Bishop of | Lichfield,” mem- 
bers‘ of parliament, the high sheriff of’ the 
county, and a large number of other notables. 
The Duke of Deyonshire,-in* his“ uniform “as 
lord-lieutenant of the cotirity, was met’ at ‘the 
entrance tothe Exhibitién by the comifiiittee, 
and, with the bishop, the corporation; and other 
authorities, von’ to the ‘dais. ~Here"the 


wien’ - 
and were followed by the . performance “of ‘an 
specially written for, the" occasion, on the | 4 


ode, 
grand organ, ‘arid: by a band and chorus of -200 
iers. At the Coriclusion of the céremony | 


members of the committee, proceeded. 
the entire Exhibition, which was thus 
opened. * In ‘the evenin; 
Evans, Esq.; gave a gran 
invited ; includi 

the 


; The oil-paintings ‘and water-colour 
orm’ a 
the collection in these 

best and most choice whkathne hae 


Ogston,’ ‘Sudbary sdleston, 
0 , of K of 
yeas epee a! tt ord acer the 

of the committée by their noblé owners: 
dyn ofte pasy 


Kingston,’ of 


. " of Devonshire, among ‘many other 


ctures, contributing i 
Saree, ‘Laying ‘down the Law’ and ‘Bolton 
‘Abbey in the Olden Time; and Teniers’ 
* Misers;’ and. the other exhibitors sending 
examples of almost every known master, from 

= Beato Angelico, Correggio, Peru- , 

0, Holbein, Rubens, Nhe and : Rem- 
t,;down to Reynolds, Morland,’ Collins, 
Ward, Cooper; * Creswick, 
Cattermole, David Cox, Rosa Bonheur, Cor- 
bould, Hunt, Prout, Chalon, Sir F. Grant, 
Cruikshank, &c. The collection of paintings 
by Wright of Derby is marvellously fine and 


extensive, and includes the ‘Orrery,’ lent by 


F. Wright, 
a 
Naples,’ by the Rev. 
on Fire, lent by 
Winall T 

* Virgil's Tom 
Man iti 


+5 Bota Se view of London,’ 
i. 


the «ma oToW. | 2 


‘is one of the |" 
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NIGHT'S SWIFT DRAGONS, 


| the Lord-Lieutenant, ‘ scéompaitied "by- some | “Dr 


the 
_the floating drapery worn 
ulders of Night as well 
streaming hair, though it is 
The lower drapery is y 
multitudinous, but not heavy 
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ly as an exhibition, it is 


attractive of the season. 


(itil 
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miseries of 
uty,” they may content the most 
pen haa No doubt this 
collection will find ready 
Considered merel 
the most 
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THE ARCHITECT OF 
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PAINTINGS ON PORCELAIN. 


deep 


Mazarin blue, his delicate flesh tints, his 


darker shades and 


i Heh 23 
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t in—not what 
certain bear 
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brighter lights, he must 


pain 
riginal, but for his 

make a different provision in each instance. 

The colours used are oxides, fixed on with a Ser. 


ma 


randy degeeg 


are prod is 


is of the very ighest 


nferred from the fact that ev 
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tone 

this 

may 

em 
manner by 
onl 


of various sizes, up 


"36 inches. On tow lae some o 
and 
_ chief 


the heat of the 
of the o 


y must the artist 
what will be, when burnt at a 
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is affected 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


‘Tne Axwvat Duxyer of the Royal Aca- 
demy does not furnish us with a paragra h. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Prime Minister, 
the American Minister, and the Arch- 
bishop of York were present, and spoke ; 
but the ‘“‘ speech of the evening” was that 
of Mr. Charles Dickens. More was said 
relative to the volunteers than prema 
Art; there was no intimation of any kin 
as to certain improvements in the govern- 
ment of the Academy which the public 
have been led to expect; no word of re- 

gret for the many whose hopes have been 

ie year bli ted by ‘rejection ;” nothing, 
‘ in ‘ t could give pleasure to a 
single person not of the party ‘‘ hospitably 
entertained.” The report occupies four 
columns of the Times: we soareh in vain 
for a passage worth extracting into our 
pages, excepting the touching and elo- 
quent tribute paid by the author Dickens 
to the artist Maclise. 

Tue Prcrvres “reyecTeD” by the 
Council of the Royal Academy this year 
are very numerous: of the merit of many 
there can be no question. We speak from 
our own knowledge when we affirm that 
several of the banned are very much better 
than a large proportion of those that have 
been hung, and might refer to at least a 
score of excellent artists whose hopes have 
been thus — for a year, whose pro- 
ductions would have been, to say the least, 
creditable to the exhibition. For this sad 
result there is no excuse; the s in 
the various galleries are not filles : there 
is ample room for a hundred more. An 
visitor will see this. Another line would, 
in many come have added to, and not 
taken from, and harmony of the 
walls. Did the Council call to mind their 
own time of struggle onwards and up- 
wards? Did they recollect the gloom that 
eaddened their homes when such a destiny 
shackled their efforts and cram their 

in the beginning of their own 
careers? If, indeed,'the Council had hung 


there could have been no just ground of 
complaint; no one will desire to see pic- 
tures hung simply because they are pic- 
; but if itcan be shown, and undoubt- 

it can be, that among the rejected are 

of great ability, the productions 
popular and successful, 

0, it will not be easy to 


. We might establish a 
our readers by printing 
of the painters who are 
t” in 1870; among them 
artist who not very long ago 


25 See 
iH 


i 


room at Wil- 

tings and 

works, asa 

oe Neo may 

gatherin C) 

contributions, oha ‘ 
ngs irtin, lent 

; some of these 

examples of this 

ter. Madame 

several excellent 

collection, of 


UE 


i; 


water - 


fine 
tribu 
®, from her pri 











the works of a few leading water-colour 
artists, and some from her own pencil. 

Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT In- 
STITUTION.—The annual banquet of this 
Society was held at Willis’s Rooms 
7th of last month, the Duke of 
the chair, who was supported 
members of the Royal Academ 
interested in Art and artists, 
made on the occasion call for n 
remark, except with reference 
subject, to eo — is i in _ 
other . A digest © ann 
report of the Tnstitution appeared in our 
columns of last month. 

Artists’ ORPHANAGE AsyLuM.—At the 
recent dinner of the Artists’ General Bene- 
volent Institution some reference was 
made by the chairman, the Duke 
Argyll, and by Sir Francis Grant, P.B.A., 
to a project for establishing an asylum for 
the orphan children of artists. We heard 
a report some time back that a gentleman, 
whose name had not been made public, had 
offered the munificent sum of £10,000 
towards the erection and endowment of 
such an institution; and the Duke of 
Argyll announced that Sir William Tite 
had responded to an application on its 


2 
F 


1 


il 


behalf by sending a cheque for £1,000—a | s 


most liberal donation, it must be admitted. 
Sir F. Grant stated that out of the surplus 
arising from the exhibition of the works of 
old and deceased artists, held a few months 
ago at the Royal Academy, it was intended 
to give the sum of £500 towards the same 
object. In 1866 Sir Francis notified at 
the annual dinner of this ‘same Institution 
that an ‘‘ unknown friend” had proffered 
“land and building” for a school for the 
orphans of artists; and that another 
‘‘unknown friend” had promised £2,000 
towards its support. Whether there is any 
relationship between these offers and those 
more recently made wedo not know; if 
not—and even if there is—there seems to 
be quite sufficient ground for proceeding 
with the work at once.* 

Tue Society or Arts had a prodigious 
_ (gathering ” at South Kensington on the 
4th of May, to meet their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales; it is 
said that nearly 6,000 4. ge eee were present. 
There was no special object to answer ; | 
but such assemblages are pleasant to a 
society that is at once extremely aristo- 
cratic and very democratic, numberin 
among its members ers and peers, wi 
a large proportion of comparatively humble 
individuals — the only qualification for 
membership being an annual payment of 
two eas, Why, therefore, on the 6th 
of May there should have been a most | 
— ow pe it would be hard | 
to say; there was a ** set a for 
invited guests” —invited, ‘that is ngphnc 
not to the meeting, but to the gallery. A 


certain number of the members were thus | i 


honoured, but from such honour all the 
other members were excluded. Now their 
Royal Highnesses were the guests of the 
em = or yess my excluded has 
a rig rotest against a princi 
_ to all that is right, wise, an 

ere may have been some present 





first the secretaries of 
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aos eee 
escri in asa 
*“* muddle:” the wiseacres mew nc 
selection cannot tell what to do; 
Papworth’s work may not be 
he must be paid for it. It is now 
to raise by = subscription a 
pore yogi ny 
group, and to ignore id pri 
pa tition. eo that we must alias 
three-fourths of our notorious failures; we 
trust we are not to go on another 
and another to the long list. 
ART AT THE Stations.—It 
sant to record an in i 
example has been given at 
rest of the kin There 


is very plea- 
a te 


tion for mind, nor any stimulus 
How is it that until very recentl 
been no attempt to turn to 
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and has since printed, a lecture to 


workmen employed by the extensive 
frm. Without pretending to much ori- 
inality, it is a sound, sensible, and useful 
and profit by the workmen of any 
Such a means of intercourse be- 
tween employers and employed ought to 
be and adopted more 
ently ; - 
Poth. "The master who stimulates his men 
to the acquirement of knowledge will 
surely find his account in so doing; he 
may pay them better, but they will earn 
more. Steadiness, application, and per- 
severance are capital in the best sense. 
Acquaintance with Art principles and prac- 
tice is a strike for high wages, the po- 
of which any master 


tency and poli 
a cious Ta it is to produce this re- 
sult that Mr. Crace has en and written 


to those he desires to influence and guide. 
Tue Scrence AND ArT DEPARTMENT has 
blished, through Messrs. Chapman and 
all, the first volume of the Uatalogue, 

which has been long in preparation. 

is from the letters A to K, inclusive, and 

is stated on the title-page to be ‘The 

First Proofs of the Universal Catalogue of 

Books on Art, compiled for the Use of the 


National Art Library and the Schools of | right. 


Art in the United Kingdom.” As the 
yolume—one of more than one thousand 
is announced to have been “ cir- 
ted for the purpose of obtaining addi- 
tional information and corrections,” it will 
be obvious that it is regarded as far from 
complete; yet, even in its present state, 
the book is full of valuable information. 

Tue CrysTaAL Patace Picture GaL- 
LERY, always an attractive department of 
this popaiee and favourite place of resort, 
will be found no less inviting this season 
than in those which are past. Though to 
the ordinary observer it may present its 
usual aspect, there are always to be found 
some novelties on close examination, for 
the scenes are ever shifting; constant 
purchases create vacancies, and these 
vacancies are immediately filled up by the 
courteous and indefatigable ‘‘ keeper,” Mr. 
Wass, who always has a good corps de 
reserve of British and foreign paintings and 
drawings to take the places of those which 
are removed by buyers. 

THE Late Grorce OCaTTERMOLE.—The 
project of erecting, by subscription, a mo- 
tary. to —_ eminent artist = er ree ot 

» Norwood, progresses—but slowly; 
the required sum, though by no means a 
a adler has not yet been obtained. 
Subscriptions will be received at the bank 
of Messrs, Coutts, or by Mr. Frith, R.A. ; 
Mr. Evans, of Eton; Mr. Tom Taylor; or 
Mr. 8. 0. Hall. 


A New Ga.izry or Mopgern Prorurss 
has been opened at 67, Berners Street. It 
consists of 185 paintings and drawings: some 
are good; but the majority are of a very 
second-rate order: the names of Fraser, 
R.8.A., Hargitt, John Burr, Ballantyne 


RS.A., F. R. Pi ill, R.A., Lee, R.A, 
Fitzgerald, Dobson, R.A., George Smith, 
Maw Egley, and others, are attached to 


Ww 
pone of merit and redeem the collection. 
it is intended to change the exhibition 

quarterly :” no doubt the second will be 
better than 
why the old “habitat” of artists should 
not again F nape attractive to the public. 
At least, the gallery is well suited to the 
a ig to which it is now applied. 
of her Majeny has painted a good —— 
, 8 Ministers “‘ assem in 
Cabinet Council ;” and it is exhibited at the 


gallery, No 11, in the Haymarket. The 


the first, and there is no reason | i 





given actual sittings to the artist: he 
a. a hevere 008 Sa them well; 
an ) ma acce as true, 
with a t postion, dh ae eget more 


rdanag vas hs. The 
is, of course, to seanecel : and 


it cannot fail to make an effective engrav- that 


ing: the “‘ Cabinet” has many 
and admirers, but interest in print 
will be shared by the public; for the men 
who compose it are men of mark in the 
age, who have inscribed their names in the 
book of British history, and will be remem- 
bered when centuries have The 
rint will be published by ‘‘ Messrs. J. W. 
rown and Co.”—at least, they are an- 
nounced as “the purchasers of the copy- 


A Sriver Vass, partly gilt, with ey 
in repoussé, has been pA al modelled, 
and made by Messrs. E. and E. Emanuel, 
of Burlington Street (not to be confounded 
with Mr. Emanuel, of New Bond 
Street). It is the prize vase to be given 
to the most successful pigeon-shooter at 
Baden-Baden in Au next, when, it 
would seem, a match is to come off in that 
famous city of pigeons ; and he who kills 
the largest number of the pretty and inno- 
Sr thovay dheeeing wate ick teams 

is ve work 0 essrs. 
Suan ‘oo done their work well: it is 
executed with great skill; and —_- 
there is nothing remarkably new in the 
design, novelty is obtained by the intro- 
duction of several alti-relievi, copied from 
the famous frescoes in the Trinkhalle of 
Baden ; these being founded on romantic 
legends of Germany, wee such as 

‘ tg 


more directly ap locality. 
The shooting is to be ‘‘ international ;” and 
it is not y that the vase will return 
to England. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1871.— 
Her Majesty the Queen has expressed her 
intention to give a prize of 1,000 francs 


£40) for the fan painted or sculptured 
a female artist under twenty-five years 
of age, and exhibited next year. The 


competition will be international. 
Art-Porrery.— At McLean’s Gallery 
in the Haymarket there is now exhibiting 
a collection of very remarkable works—the 
productions of the well-known and highly- 
omega artist, Mr. Bb 8. Coleman. 
are paintings—not on paper or can- 
van, but on omens executed at the 
renowned man of “Minton,” at 





Senses coheed of Manish, whe a great 


on in has arrived at a state of 
perlction; et Mr. Coleman has 
much art may be elevated. We 


rejoice that a u 
has thus associated himself with an 
for which comparatively little has been | 
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make 250 designs on 
or these, adds the Gaulois, he 
a te 000— 
say, £40 design—making a 
£50,000 for the five years. 

A Sratve or Lorp PALMERSTON, 
Mr. R. Jackson, will shortly be placed 
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G. H. Guillaume; a “‘ medal 
Mr. A. Hill; and a prize of books to Mr. 


THE DEMIDOFF CoLLECTION of Fine-Art 
works so classified, occupied, wi 
of interval, two months in the sale 
auction, and uced the enormous 
amount of 4,863,031 francs, or rather more 
than £193,521. 


ATT AOE RIP SI mR eR MEN Rm 


owner, Prince Demidoff— 
the reaper, but not the holder of this rich 
harvest. 


t Street, has been 
ill, and talent in de- 
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REVIEWS. 


Srzcncens or THE Daawixos or Tzw Masters, 
yrom Tus Royat Cotiecrion ar Winpson 
usriz. Descriptive Text by B. B. Woop- 
warp, B.A., FSA. Librarian to the 
and Keeper of Prints and Draw- 


Queen, 
ings. Published by Macurian & Co. 


Mr. Woodward did not live long enough to see 
the result of his labours, so far as regards this 
work, in the hands of the public; he died 
shortly before it made its appearance. Objects 
of kind of Art that are among the trea- 
sures of royalty are not easily accessible; and 
it is well known to amateurs and collectors 
that in Windsor Castle is a magnificent accu- 
mulation of drawings by the old masters scarcely 
inferior to any in Europe ; in number they ex- 


ceed twenty thousand, of all schools that of | 


the Italian predominating largely. “ The his- 
tory of this great collection,” says Mr. Wood- 
ward, “is still but imperfectly made out. It 
is certain that it contains none of the drawings 
which were by CharlesI. It appears 
to have been commenced by the purchase of 
the Holbeins, the Leonardo da Vincis, the 

armigianos, and many others, by Charles II., 
under the counsel of Sir Peter Lely, at the 


first sale of Lord Arundel’s collection, which | 


took place in about 1675, at his house, then 
Tart Hall, now Stafford House, in 
London. These drawings, y in conse- 
quence of the death of Lely, but still more on 
account of the well-known careless indifference 
of Charles II., were completely lost sight of for 
ears.” Caroline, queen of 


sion of George III. ‘The bulk of the collection 
purchased by order of the latter king in 

Italy; Dalton, first keeper, having 

commissioned to secure them. 

The “Ten Masters” whose works have been 
selected for reproduction, by the carbon photo- 
graphic process, are—Michael Angelo, three ex- 
amples; Perugino, one; Raffaelle, four; Julio 
Romano, one; Leonardo da Vinci, four ; Gior- 
gione, one; Paul Veronese, one ; Poussin, two; 
Albert Durer, one; Holbein, two. 


arrows—or pre- 
© arrows are not 


complete the descriptive catalogus of all the 
drawings in Windsor Castle, a la on which 
he had, we believe, been for several 
years. This, and the reconstruction and re- 
mounting of the, collection, were undertaken 
in conformity with the wishes of the late Prince 
Consort. 


Marxs axp Monocrams on Porrery AND 
Porcetars. By Wiri11am Cnarrers. Pub- 
lished by J. Davy anp Sons, Long Acre. 


In this very valuable work Mr. Chaffers has 
exhausted the subject : it would seem as if the 
various topics discussed could not receive 
further elucidation; it is a third edition “re- 
vised and considerably augmented,” and con- 
tains no fewer than 2,200 “ potters’ marks and 
illustrations ’’ engraved on wood as fac-similes. 
The book is now, therefore, not only a most 
important aid to all who take interest in the 
| theme, but is indi ble to collectors and 
dealers. Moreover, Mr. Chaffers has made the 
volume pleasant reading: notwithstanding the 
| apparently dry nature of the matters described 
| and —— , some of the chapters are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

The book consists of nearly 800 ; some 
| idea will therefore be conveyed of the “aug- 
mentations’’ when we state that the first 
edition contained 270 pages, and the second 
edition 570 . We may take into account 
not only the additions, but the corrections. In 
such a compilation errors were unavoidable : it 
| was vanmelintis that in the previous volume 

there were not so many, but so few; some of 
them were pointed out, and in a very un- 
generous spirit, by M. A. Demmin in a publi- 
cation, “ Une Guide de l’Amateur de Faiences 
et de Porcelaines,” issued in Paris. Mr. Chaffers 
retaliates by showing the mistakes into which 
M. Demmin had himself fallen, such as de- 
scribing Bow to be near Leeds, and many 
others of greater importance. We believe his 
book contained more errors than did the second 
edition of Mr. Chaffers’ work; such as did 
occur in this second have been revised in the 
third edition: but several of those!to which M. 
Demmin di attention were not errors at 
all, and that Mr. Chaffers clearly proves. 

Mr. Chaffers gives us a long list of his 
authorities, and a copious index; the volume is 
ry oa r B cape - although somewhat 
* bulky,” a very elegant a ce. 

We consider the book to aay so all that 
could be done; as we have said, it is an in- 
dispensable guide to all who either for busi- 
ness or pleasure take interest in the subject ; 
for the history is dealt with, and the character- 








’ | istics are described, of every porcelain and 
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| earthenware manufactory of which there exist 
| any records. 


y | A Texr-Boox or Art-Srupres, ron Use mw 


Scuoots ano Famiumes. By Henny 
Warren, K.L., President of the Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colours. Published 

by W. Macxenziz. 
Mr. Warren prefaces his book with some valid 
i finds that 


kind to be a desideratum in the present state of 
Art-education ; and though he has been much 
and long in Arte i he has 
found, and finds, almost all his pupils and 
those of others “i Careleine 


















































ah Fir FOR A GENTLEMAN'S TABLE, *36 Musexs, JAY have always in Stock 


CHARLES WARD @ SOW, | omen meee 






MAYFAIR, W. LONDON. | SoS gars eee eS 
The Manufacturers’ Names will be found woven at the end of each pieos. 





_ JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, AND 251, REGENT STREET. 


JOHN BROGDEN’S 16-carat GOLD CHAINS. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, PARIS FIRST-CLASS SILVER MEDAL, 1607. 














Finely lingated, is now found to afford speedy relief from OHN = ; UF 
BILE, ACIDITY, GOUT, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, J ROGDEN’S ARCHAIOLO L 
INDIGESTION, WORMS, &e. . je Sure 
It absorbe all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, and by its operation is 
believed to be » preventive to all Fevers and Cholera. JOHN BROGDEN’S BROOCHES. 











BRAGG’S PURE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, sold in bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. each, by 








J. L. BRAGG, Sole Maker, JOR BROGDEE'S RARE 
2, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; . ORIGINAL GOLD-CHAIN MANUFACTORY. 
And by Saxone and Sox, 150, Oxford Street; Bazotar and Box, Farringdon sd 
Street ; and all Chemists W°: 36, HEN ‘ nt 





HOBSON'S CHOICE.—THE BEST FIT WEARS BEST. 


a HOBSON has OPENED his NEW WEST-END PREMISES with all the Novelties of the 
Season.—148, REGENT STREET, W. 


GEORGE HOBSON respectfully invites Pens ¢ Se Hite © Gyan 
BLACK FROCK OOATS .. «.. « £280... 286.. &40 


NAVY BLUE FROCK oo » -—- £06... BEA. BAe 
Superior Fit and Workmanship are the characteristics of his Kstablishmenta, 


GEORGE HOBSON'S SPRING and SUMMER TROUSERINGS 
In all the new fabrics. For patterns and textares not to be surpassed. RIDING TROUSERS made to fit without the aid of suspenders or straps. Price 16s. to 21s. 


GEORGE HOBSON'S SPRING and SUMMER WAISTCOATINGS 
In all the new fabrics. French Cashmeres, Lbs. and 17s. Sen bie states SSPE EAI erie et 
EXCELLENCE WITH 


148, REGENT STREET, W.; AND 67, LOMBARD STREET. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE XVIllm CENTURY. 














ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUES GRATIS & POST REE, | | GHOICE PAPERHANGINGS & DECORATIONS, 


WINDOW DECORATIONS, MORANT, BOYD, & BLANFORD, 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, 


CABINET MAKERS 
eet: 



















00, F.B. HS. SHOW-ROOMS—9l, NEW BOND STREET, W.; 
, HIGH HOLBORN, We. MANUFACTORY, 5 & & 7, WOODSTOOE 


AND AT — ROYAL Eran 
SEED GROUNDS, ERFURT, PRUSSIA. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


From 





Medical Officer of Health, St. James’s, Westminster, &c. dc. 


From EDWIN LANEKESTER, M.D., F-3.5., 
« Rice-Flour is Gorn-Flour, and:I regard: this preparation’ of Mesere. 


From ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, MD., 


Avthor of “ Food and its Adulterations,” “ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works, &c. &c. 
“I find it to be perfectly pure and most carefully manufactured ; it forms 


Colman'é as superior to artything of the kind now before the public.” 


an eaceedingly digestible and wholesome article of diet.” 
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